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Notes and 


The Cardiff Meeting 


Mr. E. A. RUDGE and the officers and committee of 
the South Wales section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry are to be complimented upon the programme 
they have arranged for the fifty-third annual meeting 
of the Society which is to be held, with His Majesty 
the King as Patron, at Cardiff from July 16 to 20. The 
outline of the programme which was published in THE 
CHEMICAL AGE last week affords evidence of a great 
deal of work on the part of the local organisers, who are 
evidently determined to maintain the traditions set up 
at the annual meetings held since the jubilee celebrations 
three years ago. The South Wales section is one of 
the youngest branches of the Society and this is the 
first occasion o2 which an annual meeting has been 
arranged in the Principality. 

Under the most favourable circumstances the attend- 
ance at the Society’s annual meeting has never been 
more than a small percentage of the actual membership, 
for the obvious reason that for many members 
attendance is impossible and however strong their desire 
to participate, they can only do so occasionally when 
the meeting happens to be held in their own neighbour- 
hood, Here, then, is an unprecedented opportunity for 
South Wales members to enjoy a new experience. When 
Dr. J. T. Dunn, president, and for 56 years a member 
of the Society, visited the Bristol section during the 
session, he expressed the view that there were many 
who could, with a little effort, attend the annual meet- 
ing, but whose failure to do so arose from nothing more 
than inertia. He urged every member to make an 
effort to attend, first because they would themselves 
enjoy the meeting, would be benefited by its actual 
experiences and would be stimulated by its atmosphere 
—by meeting fellow members from other parts, all 
eager for new experiences and new acquaintanceships, 
and showing at their best; and second, because by 
helping to make the meeting a success they would make 
the local people, who have been working hard for a 
long time, feel that their efforts have been appreciated 
and that they have not laboured in vain. 


Gas Cylinder Explosions 


OUR remarks upon the necessity—perhaps the milder 
word advisability would more adequately express our 
comments—of those selling compressed gases in 
cylinders taking steps to make use of safer materials 
as they,become available, appear to have roused: the 
indignation of our contemporary, ‘‘ Industrial Gases.’’ 


Comments 


We are taken severely to task for daring to suggest 
that there should be any change in current practice. It 
is true, as our critic observes, that we are not specially 


concerned with the compressed gas trade; but since 


the chemical industry makes the whole of the gases and 
uses quite a fair proportion of them, we cannot regard 
ourselves as being without interest or knowledge in the 
subject. We appreciate that those who sell compressed 
gases will not desire any change which could possibly 
increase costs, but we insist that the bursting pressure 
of these cylinders cannot be lightly dismissed as 
unlikely to be injurious to human life. There is no 
industry which takes a greater pride in safety measures 
than the chemical industry, and even if some additional 
cost is entailed, any measures that can reasonably be 
proposed to increase risk of accidents should be taken. 
For this reason we recommended those engaged in the 
supply of compressed gases to consider ‘‘ whether 
recent work on the subject could not lead to the use 
of cylinders that would be proof against all accidents.”’ 
Having read our critics comments carefully, we un- 
hesitatingly repeat our admonition. 

It is well for us to state here that we do not, as 
‘* Industrial Gases ’’ would have its readers believe, 
base our comments on newspaper reports of cylinder 
explosions. The writer is quite prepared, moreover, to 
believe—having himself used gas cylinders for many 
years—that the present practice is fairly safe, even 99 
per cent, safe. But if cylinders can be manufactured 
that are safer still, that will burst at a higher pressure 
without being too heavy, that are not subject to frag- 
mentation upon bursting, then we unhesitatingly repeat 
that such cylinders should be used. 


Not the Last Word 


OuR contemporary, ‘‘ Industrial Gases,’’ lightly 
brushes aside the newer forms of cylinder that have 
proved to have properties so valuable that the Home 
Office has allowed pressures twice and thrice those per- 
mitted in the usual forms of cylinders to be allowed in 
passenger-carrying vehicles and upon the public high- 
way. They are for experimental purposes only, we are 
rightly told, but so drastic an experiment must be re- 
markably safe to be permitted. We happen to know 
something of the inner history of these cylinders and the 
conditions under which they are made, We do not sug- 
gest that the last word has been said by the metallur- 
gist, nor that the time is ripe for immediate and whole- 
sale replacement of existing cylinders, but we suggest 
that suppliers of gases should not neglect the special 
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alloys to which we referred. We believe that, as our 
critic maintains, ‘‘ those who have developed and con- 
duct the industry fully appreciate . . . the importance of 
safeguarding their business in every possible way ”’ 
and that they will therefore take heed of our sugges- 
tions rather than condemn them unthinkingly. But 
history and literature show that new metals and new 
methods have not always had ready acceptance. 
Perhaps some of our readers have seen a play called 
‘“* Milestones.’” They will recollect that the young 
shipbuilder was rejected with scorn when he suggested 
that iron ships should replace the wooden ones, and 
that he in turn proved equally obdurate when asked to 
construct ships of steel. It is possible that action may 
be induced by the demand from customers rather than 
from within—but from what we know of the alertness 
of the compressed gas industry, we do not think our 
critical contemporary truly expresses the official view. 


The Chemist and the Prospect 


THE objects of the British Association of Chemists 
are ‘‘to advance the interests of chemistry as an 
essential element in the national life; to encourage 
scientific education and research, to raise the economic 
and professional status of all qualified chemists and to 
protect and promote by corporate action the economic 
welfare of its members.’’ How essential it is that such 
an Association should be maintained is indicated in 
the following imaginary conversation between a chemist 
and his prospective employer which appears in the 
‘* Chemical Practitioner,’’ the organ of the Associa- 
tion :— 

The Chemist: ‘‘ Well, Sirt You think you can’t 
afford a chemist, but if you can spare a few moments 
for a walk round with me I’ll try to convince you that 
you can’t afford to do without one! 

‘* Now this soda you use on the factory floors. For 
another £1 per ton you can buy stuff three times the 
strength and save both on the soda and the carriage. 
This disinfectant you use is a proprietary brand at 5s. 
a gallon. You can get, for 3s. 6d. a gallon, the same 
stuff which, diluted with nine volumes of water, will 
give your usual strength, for 3}d. a gallon. You buy 
your colour ready made up. You should buy the 
powder direct from the makers at 5s. per lb. Put 1 lb. 
in 20 gallons of water and there you are. Now you 
spend £2,000 a year on colour; you should only need 
to spend £400. This ‘ soap’ you use in the laundry 
is very poor stuff. Your people were instructed to use 
it and how to use it. The manageress says she has to 
use so much soda that she can’t rinse it out of the coats, 
and that she doesn’t think the soap serves any purpose 
at all. You can buy real soap for the same money, save 
soda and a great deal of rinsing—and the coats will 
last much longer.’’ 

The ‘‘ Prospect ’’’: ‘‘ Well, perhaps we could do 
with a chemist. Our subsidiaries could get some work 
done for them, too. They make cakes. They have 
some trouble with exported goods in tins going 
mouldy. Maybe you could stop that. Then they want a 
butter flavour that will stand the oven. They have never 
been able to get that. Then their sugar boiling depart- 
ment wants some new lines that will sell in the summer 
which is their dead season. No doubt you could do 
the calorific value off the coal. I believe that is the 
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right way to buy. Then one of the directors has a farm 
where he is going to produce Grade A milk. No doubt 
you could do the milk tests. He is quite keen on soil 
acidities and all that kind of thing. Then there are 
the manures and feeding stuffs. I daresay we could 
find you enough work. Here, of course, we have many 
returns in the hot weather—goods going bad and dis- 
coloured. Then there is, the problem of our friends, 
how to keep icings from going hard and sponges from 
going dry. We could fix up a place for you there in the 
corner of the packing shed. I’m told that a laboratory 
costs about £200 to equip. We could perhaps manage 
to pay you 44 a week. Well, good-bye. You haven’t 
told me where I can get that colour powder. Funny 
fellows these chemists! ” 


A Suggested Flying Club 


SHOULD Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., have 
their own flying club? The question is raised by a 
member of the research department at Billingham in 
a letter in the latest issue of the company’s magazine, 
in which he points out that twenty-five years have 
passed since the first aeroplane flight was made. 
During the last few years, he writes, we have witnessed 
remarkable developments in flying. New services are 
being started all over the country. A Manchester firm 
is manufacturing a new type of autogyro which is said 
to be practically foolproof and can land in the space 
of a tennis court. A lad has made his first solo flight 
at the age of fourteen after only five hours’ tuition, and 
yet the employees of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., the biggest industrial concern in the country, are 
doing nothing about it. It is suggested that an 1.C.I. 
flying club should be formed with headquarters near 
London. He is convinced that the directors would 
willingly help towards the cost of a plane and that the 
rest of the money could be raised by subscription. If 
an I.C.I. affair is considered impracticable, how about 
one at Billingham, if not for powered flight, at least 
for gliding ? 

The writer of the letter may be interested in the 
enterprise of a number of young men in Northampton- 
shire who are air-minded and far-seeing in their views 
on aviation as it affects the world to-day. They 
realised that learning was beyond their reach owing to 
the high charges made by the various clubs in and 
around the county. However, they have now succeeded 
in establishing a club, known as the Northamptonshire 
Aviation Club, with a membership of several hundreds. 
Any member can now go in for an ‘‘A’’ licence, due to 
the fact that he or she is subsidised to a great extent 
out of the club’s funds, which are augmented (apart 
from a membership fee of only 25s. per annum) by 
social efforts held in the county towns, and, incident- 
ally, are supported in an admirable way by the general 
public. As this club does not receive the Government 
subsidy of 425, it indicates a step towards bringing 
flying within the reach of the many. 








It is reported that a new process has been invented in Ger- 
many for converting turpentine into a drying oil. In com- 
bination with rosin ester, it produces a varnish which dries 
in 18 hours to the point of being harmed by dust, and in 24 
to 36 hours is hard enough to be sanded or pumiced. The 
process of converting turpentine to a drying oil consists in 
heating the turpentine with a small quantity of sulphuric acid 
and subsequent ozonising. 
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1934 Achema, Cologne 


Impressions of an English Visitor 


AFTER the great success of the last Achema four years ago 
in Frankfort, one would scarcely have thought it could be 
surpassed in quality and selection of the exhibits. 

The first thing to impress the visitor was the enormous 
initial advantages it enjoyed compared with any exhibition 
in this country. The strikingly attractive exhibition building 
catches the eye even as the train enters Cologne. Its situa- 
tion in pleasant grounds on the bank of the Rhine is in 
striking contrast to what one has come to regard as a normal 
standard in this country. Inside the exhibition itself one was 
equally impressed by the spaciousness of the whole layout. 
The universal adoption of the open type of stand and the 
absence of partitions and other obstructions prevented that 
claustrophobia, which many exhibitions induce by their nar- 





materials and methods of fabrication, which have been intro- 
duced in recent years. 

The difference between a reasonably satisfactory and a very 
good piece of plant is generally one of detail. Details of 
design, which, affect ease and reliability of operation and the 
facility with which cleaning and repairs can be carried out, 
are extremely important factors in determining efficiency, and 
are only observed on a close study of an exhibit. The zsthetic 
impression made by a brightly polished and attractively exhi- 
bited piece of plant is not necessarily conclusive evidence of 
its value. In cases where the writer had occasion to apply 
the test of closer study, the results generally indicated a high 
standard of design. In the use of the newer metals and 
alloys the main emphasis appeared to be laid on the increased 








The Achema 1934, at Cologne : A General View of one of the Exhibition Halls. 


row gangways between booths which limit the view on either 
side. A further advantage of this arrangement is the relative 
ease with which the stand of a particular exhibitor can be 
located at a distance. 

Another point which struck most visitors was tha efficiency 
of the ventilation and the absence of the stuffy and tiring 
atmosphere usually associated with exhibitions. The excel- 
lent catering arrangements, with facilities for refreshments 
both indoors and outside in the open air, also helped to make 
a day’s visit to the exhibition less wearying than is generally 
the case. For foreign visitors a service of interpreters was 
available. 

As regards the actual exhibits, any generalisations concern- 
ing such a varied field of manufacture as was displayed can 
obviously only be approximate in character, made in an at- 
tempt to steer a course between the Scylla of superficiality 
and the Charybdis off excessive detail. It would probably be 
correct to say that the exhibition impressed not so much by 
any outstanding or revolutionary individual achievements in 
construction and design as by a general advance along estab- 
lished lines, improvements in design resulting from the careful 
study of plant details and a more extended utilisation of the 


size of units now being fabricated. The more extended use 
of welded, as opposed to rivetted, construction was stressed 
in a number of exhibits. The very comprehensive display of 
scientific instruments and measuring and recording apparatus 
suggested that the importance of efficient and accurate process 
control was generally appreciated in German industry. 

It was worthy of remark that the exhibitors’ representatives 
always possessed a high degree of technical knowledge and 
an ability to answer questions and to discuss intelligently any 
points raised without having to refer the matter to their works 
or head office. There was also a creditable absence of the 
buttonholing process to which visitors to many exhibitions are 
so frequently subjected whenever their velocity relative to 
the exhibits shows a temporary decrease. 

From the standpoint of the British chemical plant indus- 
try, there was no marked evidence in the exhibits of their 
competitors of any widespread superiority on the part of the 
German industry. It must be remembered, though, that an 
exhibition only permits of the display on a very limited scale 
of the larger items of plant, and that the co-ordination and 
arrangement of individual items to form a complete plant is 
only rarely demonstrated. A rigid comparison between the 

(Continued on page 472.) 
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Some Novel Exhibits at the 1934 Achema 








Compressor for Laboratory Use, giving a final pressure of 1,000 atmospheres, capacity 10 cubic metres per hour 
(Hochdruck-Apparate-Bau G.m.b.H,). 


| 
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Wrought Iron Vessel of large dimensions with autogenously welded Reaction Vessel constructed in V2A-E steel, wall thickness 8 mm., 

jacket of new design, wall thickness of vessel 16 mm., jacket 10 mm., with welded-on steel tubes for high temperature heating_at working 

permitting a working pressure of 15 quegtane in the heating jacket pressures up to 25 atmospheres (Samesreuther and Co., 
(Samesreuther and Co., H.). .m.b.H.). 
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Some Novel Exhibits at the 1934 Achema 





Jacketed Wrought Iron Vessel of a new design which permits a Vacuum Evaporators hammer-welded in pure nickel, 1,000 mm. dia- 

minimum wall thickness. The inner wall of the heating jacket meter, wall thickness 5 mm., with electrically-welded steam jackets for a 

is only 1] mm. thick, and yet the working pressure in ae jacket pressure of 3 atmospheres and internal oer gear and heating coils 
is 40 atmospheres (Samesreuther and Co., G.m.b.H.). (Carl Canzler, G.m.b.H.). 





Multitubular Cooler constructed in pure nickel, 450 mm. diameter x 1,000 mm. long, wall thickness 3 mm., Catalyst Testing Apparatus with built-in 
with 194 pure nickel tubes (Carl Canzler G.m.b.H.). electrical heating and_ interchangeable 
interior vessels (Hochdruck-Apparate- 

Bau G.m.b.H.). 
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(Continued trom page 469.) 

corresponding industries of the two countries could only be 
drawn when these important factors had been taken into ac- 
count. Nevertheless, the general impression was that com- 
petition between the industries of the two countries would be 
mainly on a basis of relative prices, the standards of achieve- 
ment being approximately equal. One did, however, feel that 
something could be learnt from the German industry with 
regard to bringing its productions to the notice of the poten- 
tial user. 


There was evidence in the exhibition literature and in 
meetings taking place at the exhibition of the growing recog- 
nition in Germany of the part played by the chemical engineer 
in developing plant design on a scientific basis. It has, for 
some time past, been an anomaly that the importance of 
chemical engineering training and rescarch received much 
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tardier recognition in Germany than in America and 
England. A definite effort is now being made to make 
up this leeway. 

The British chemical and chemical plant industries were 
‘vell represented among the foreign visitors to the exhibition. 
The number of British visitors was considerably larger than 
the traditional accusation of insularity would have allowed 
for. This result was undoubtedly due in no small measure 
to the initiative and enterprise of Mr. J. Davidson Pratt in 
organising a large party from the members of the Associa- 
tion of British Chemical Manufacturers and the British Chemi- 
cal Plant Manufacturers’ Association, and in making most 
efficient arrangements for their comfort during the journey 
and the stay in Cologne. Indeed, many of the visitors felt 
that it was a pity that three more years must elapse before 
the next exhibition will be held. A.J.V.U. 








The Society of Dyers and Colourists 
Jubilee Celebrations at Bradford 


THE Society of Dyers and Colourists last week celebrated the 
completion of fifty years of useful work, the climax of the 
jubilee celebrations being a banquet at the Midland Hotel, 
Bradford, on May 25. There was a civic reception by Cap- 
tain A. W. Brown, Lord Mayor of Bradford, on May 23, and 
during the week there were visits to works, the Wool Indus- 
tries Research Association’s headquarters at Leeds and to 
the University of Leeds, with another civic reception at York 
to conclude the programme. 

Professor Arthur Green, F.R.S., president of the society, 
was in the chair at the jubilee banquet, and his principal 
supporters were Sir Harry McGowan, chairman of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., and Mr. Aubrey M. Harding, 
Prime Warden of the Worshipful Company of Dyers. 

Mr. G. G. HOPKINSON, hon, secretary, read a message from 
the King, thanking the Society for its expression of loyalty 
on the occasion of its jubilee. He also read a large number 
of congratulatory messages from members of the Cabinet and 
from all parts of the world. 


The Importance of Research 


Sir HARRY McGOwaAN proposed the toast of the Society, and 
remarked that it was accidental, but singularly appropriate, 
that 1934 happened to be the centenary of the discovery of 
aniline black by Runge. After paying a tribute to the valu- 
able work which the Society had done and was doing, Sir 
Harry said that perhaps the greatest claim he could make 
for the Society was that of ‘* Research in industry.”? He con- 
fessed that research occupied a great place in his industrial 
creed. It was the daily handmaiden of efficiency, and the 
major weapon of the older industrial nations in the present 
industrial struggle. The research weapon was always readily 
available. Industry must see that it was used. It could lead 
us to new products, new uses and new qualities. 

Research was a term which was often used loosely. It 
had been defined as ‘‘ diligent and protracted investigation, 
especially for the purpose of adding to human knowledge.’’ 
Others might use the expression to mean only investigation 
aimed at improving an existing plant or process, the preven- 
tion of waste in the use of raw materials, or, say, the more 
scientific use of labour. The important point was that if we 
were to improve our position, we must not be content only 
to market the same things as our forefathers. To offset each 
product that competitors had learnt to produce cheaply and 
well, we should aim to turn out a constant flow of new 
methods and new products, from which we might obtain 
the first and most profitable benefits. Experience had shown 


that this had often been achieved by some discovery in the 
realms of pure science, which in the course of time was 
adapted by the industrialist and finally successfully translated 
by him into some smoothly working manufacturing process. 
Sir Harry emphasised the importance of the adjective ‘‘ dili- 
gent ’’ in connection with research. Diligence was the creed 
on which we were all brought up. There was no question cf 


an eye on the clock. But there were problems concerning 
industry to-day which no amount of application or diligence 
would alone surmount. He did not despair, because we had 
research. 

It was necessary to show imagination in departing from old 
standards and in giving customers something more attractive. 
*‘ Ingenuity must take its place in the term to which we look 
to help our manufacturing concerns in these difficult times,’ 
said Sir Harry. The time had come when we must take 
stock of the situation. We must all admit that the trade 
improvement we saw to-day was internal—due, in his opinion, 
to a large extent, to the operation of protection and tariffs, 
in respect of goods we previously imported. High tariffs, 
quotas, etc., militated against an improvement in our export 
business. If we could, by research, cheapen the cost of the 
articles now being made we should be staving off the satura- 
tion point, circulating money, and raising the standard of 
living. Corporations and individual firms should consider 
that aspect of our industrial position to-day. 

‘*T am encouraged by what I know can be done in this 
country,’’ said Sir Harry, ‘“‘ and if we do put our minds into 
our problems which are staring us in the face, I make bold 
to say that in a few years, Britain, industrially, should be 
pre-eminent among the nations of the world.’’ In that task, 
the Society of Dyers and Colourists with its great sphere 
of influence, its especial scientific position, mid-way between 
the manufacture and the application, mid-way between pure 
science and industrial technology, had a great réle to play. 


A Plea for Wider Support 


The PRESIDENT, in responding to the toast, appealed to the 
dye manufacturing and dye industries of the country for a 
much larger measure of support than the Society had yet 
received. Knowledge was the lifeblood of industry. When 
the industries of the country fell behind those of other nations 
in technical and scientific knowledge they would cease to 
exist, 

Professor G. T. MORGAN, proposing ‘‘ Allied Industries,’ 
said he thought we should make more of the materials which, 
up to now, we were importing. The question of intermediates 
was a very important one, and we should become more and 
more self-contained in the intermediates which were the foun- 
dation of our colour industries. 

Mr. W. J. U. Wootcock responded. 

The Prime Warden of the Worshipful Company of Dyers 
(Mr. Aubrey M. Harding) proposed ‘‘ The City of Bradford,’’ 
and the Lord Mayor (Captain A. W. Brown) replied. The 
Society, he said, had been good enough to recognise the ser- 
vices rendered by the Bradford Technical College to the cause 
of science, and he wanted to pay tribute to the spirit of co- 
operation which existed between the Society and the College. 
Members of the Society and the College were pooling their 
brains and placing their knowledge at the disposal of industry, 
and the country as a whole, 
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By H. LEWIS, B.Sc., 


MODERN industry can be roughly classified into two sections, 
engineering and process, the latter including its parent, the 
chemical industry, This division approximately corresponds 
with the change of raw material into finished product by 
physical and by chemical means. Although practically all 
industries will contain elements of the other section, yet there 
are generally certain characteristics which make the plant 
essentially either of an engineering or a process nature. Thus 
the manufacture of a motor car or a dynamo is physical 
change of raw material, broadly speaking that of spacial 
configuration, whereas the manufacture of a coal-tar dye or 
of artificial silk is a process of chemical change. The manu- 
facture of beet sugar, which consists essentially of leaching 
the sugar from the beets and concentration of the resulting 
solution, might be considered a physical change, yet the 
chemical nature of the refining of the solution makes it a 
process industry. 4 


The science of industrial administration, in its popular con- 
ception, commenced to receive world-wide recognition with 
the publication of Taylor’s work in about 1911, but it must 
be emphasised that this work was of an engineering character, 
whereas, owing to the necessity which exists for strict control 
of the operating conditions of a chemical reaction, scientific 
management has for a long time been a characteristic of the 
process industries, 

Just as the process of functional devolution has produced 
in the engineering ' industries their administrative experts, 
such as production engineers and time study exponents, so 
correspondingly -there has arisen in the process industries 
the chemical engineer. A chemical engineer has been defined 
as one who talks chemistry to an engineer, engineering to a 
chemist, and golf to a chemical engineering colleague. It 
is true that a chemical engineer may be able to do these things, 
but he is certainly something more. The Institution of 
Chemical Engineers’ official definition is that of ‘‘ a profes- 
sional man experienced in the design, construction and opera- 
tion of plant and works in which matter undergoes a change 
of state and composition.” 


Chemical engineering is not merely a mixture of chemistry 
and engineering, but is really the application of these two 
sciences to the process industries, specifically from an 
economic viewpoint, the latter aspect being the factor which 
makes the chemical engineer effective in the industrial world. 


The Administrator of Production 


It will be seen from these few remarks that the chemical 
engineer is the administrator of the process industries, with 
especial regard to production. However, the function of 
chemical engineering in administration is not confined to pro- 
duction, but commences with the conception of the industrial 
project. Although it may be possible to produce a substance 
in the research laboratory, the process may still be a long 
way from commercial exploitation. If the substance is for 
domestic consumption, such as a washing powder or artificial 
leather, then the usual market research organisations will 
be fully competent to deal with the preliminary market 
analysis, but if, on the other hand, the substance to be manu- 
factured is a possible raw material for another industry, such 
as would be the case with an accelerator for use in the rubber 
industry, then the analysts should preferably be chemical 
engineers, who would not only be able to say whether the 
substance could be used in the chemical sense, but also 
whether it could be used in the commercial sense. 

The market research department should also avail them- 
selves of the technician’s advice in the forecast of any major 
trends in consumption which might rapidly render the pro- 
cess obsolete, this being particularly important in the chemical 





* A lecture delivered before the Industrial Administration Students’ 
Union, No. 1 London Group, at Thames House, Millbank, on 
May 17. 
industry, an instance being the replacement of the manufac- 
ture of methyl alcohol from the destructive distillation »f 
wood by synthetic methods of preparation. Assuming a 
favourable market analysis, the chemical engineer then enters 
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Industrial Administration’ 


A.I.C., A.M.I.Chem.E. 


a field which is entirely his own, that of transferring the 
research laboratory experiments to a commercial scale, via 
the pilot plant, this procedure involving a knowledge of the 


legal aspects of design, particularly those of the Chemical 
Works Regulations and the Factory and Workshops Acts. 

If, however, the project is of a nature which will involve 
the erection of a new factory, the question of the choice of 
a site involves chemical engineering problems, such as the 
source of raw materials, including, for example, that of water 
where quantity available, chemical purity, turbidity, bacterial 


content, and maximum and minimum temperature have to 
be taken into consideration. There may also be specific trans- 
portation problems of either raw materials or the product, 
especially if of a corrosive nature, and the consideration of 
the topographical aspects suitable to the material flow of the 
process is certainly a technical question. Since the rectifi- 
cation of an error in plant design may usually be made quite 
cheaply, whereas an error in plant location is carried on 
the shoulders of the project throughout its existence, the 
importance of adequate technical advice in factory location 
is obvious. The increasing intensity of industrial competition 
is rapidly producing the concentration of manufacture into 
large units in which the advantages of continuous operation 
may be fully utilised. 


Control of Unit Processes 


Any process can be divided up into a number of unit opera- 
tions, such as filtration, evaporation, drying, and distillation, 
and with the use of continuous processes these must be sub 
jected to exact control with regard to material flow, tempera- 
ture, pressure, composition of reactants, etc., in order to 
ensure maximum efficiency. It is this possible analysis into 
unit operation which renders the science of chemical engineer- 
ing applicable to any process. Since production control is 
based upon unit operation statistics, this gives costing in the 
process works its distinguishing characteristic, that of unit 
operation costs in contrast to the job costing of the engineer- 
ing industry. In certain cases where the unit of manufacture 
involves many complicated intermediate steps, as for instance 
in the case of a dyestuff, a compromise between the two sys- 
tems may be adopted, in order that the cost of the costing 
system may not outweigh its advantage. But in all cases, 
the costing system must fit the process, utilising the produc- 
tion statistics available, and in no way must an attempt be 
made to fit the process to the costing system. It is this 
dependency of costing upon the process which enables the 
chemical engineer to be of assistance to the works accountant, 
especially in the initiation of a system, or with the intricate 
questions of joint product and bye-product costing. 

The tendency of modern salesmanship is towards an intel- 
ligent analysis of the buyer’s needs, and with the marketing 
of a technical product, such as synthetic plastics, industrial 
gases, or acid resisting alloys, technical men are a necessary 
constituent of the sales organisation, not only from the view- 
point of actual selling, but also with regard to technical sales 
service, as for instance in the education of new or prospective 
customers in the use of the product, or with the investigation 
of complaints, this aspect assuming more importance the more 
technical the sales problem becomes. 

Process industries possess certain characteristics which 
differentiate them from the mechanical engineering indus- 
tries. The ratio of labour to floor area is much smaller, 
labour is not even approximately proportional to the output, 
and the labour function is chiefly that of intelligent super- 
vision in contrast with the manual skill required in the 
engineering works. The obvious conclusion is that adminis- 
tration’s major problems in a process work are not those 
concerning the effective management of men, as in the 
engineering industries, but the efficient utilisation of 


materials, energy, and plant, and particularly those cf 
research and process development. The necessity for research 
and process development is exceptionally important, these 
being the rejuvenating elements which enable the organisa- 
tion to keep alive in the maelstrom of industrial competition. 
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Boiling Points and Chemical Constitution 


By E. B. THOMAS 


THERE seems to be a definite relationship between the boiling 
point of a liquid and its chemical constitution. Let it be sup- 
posed that T, the boiling point at atmospheric pressure of a 
substance, expressed in degrees absolute, is equal to the pro- 
duct of ,/M, the square root of the molecular weight, and C, 
a constitutional factor, or 
T= /M.C 
cy 
Cc =— 
/M 

Then C is of the nature of residual affinity and it is easy 
to imagine, for instance, that in the case of sodium chloride 
C measures the affinity between the sodium of one molecule 
and the chlorine of another, whereas in the case of chlorine 
itself C measures the affinity between a chlorine atom in one 
molecule and another chlorine atom in another molecule. 
Thus it is highly probable that C will be greater for sodium 
chloride than for chlorine, which is, of course, the case. Cer- 
tain other predictions can also be made about the relative 
value of C for various substances, providing a more convinc- 
ing justification of the hypothesis expressed in the above 
equation. 





* * * 


In carbon tetrachloride and phosphorus pentachloride the 
large and numerous chlorine atoms so completely muffle the 
enclosed carbon and phosphorus atoms that for these com- 
pounds, just as for chlorine itself, C becomes a measure of 
the affinity of a combined chlorine atom in one molecule for 
another combined chlorine atom in another molecule, so that 
the value of C ought to be approximately equal for these three 


substances. Similarly, C should be nearly the same for sul- 
phur hexafluoride as for fluorine. The calculated values are: 
(ci. 28.3 ae 14.0 
CCl, 28.1 SF, 17.5 
P Ci, 30.0 


A similar argument cannot be applied with equal con- 
fidence to the case of methane and hydrogen; for hydrogen 
atoms in methane are too small to muffle entirely the enclosed 
carbon and there is here some proximity between the carbon 
atom of one molecule and a hydrogen atom of another mole- 
cule :— 

H, 14.3 
CH, 27.0 

Nevertheless the argument does hold in a lesser degree, for 
C is appreciably smaller for methane than for other paraf- 
fins (values quoted below) which possess less perfect spherical 
symmetry and in which the carbon atoms are consequently 
less perfectly muffled. Further evidence of the same type 
may be found in the well-known rule that among isomeric 
paraffins those with the more branched claims have the lower 
boiling points. 

> * *: 


For substances in which the same elements are present in 
approximately the same proportions and linked in similar 
ways, and in which no one exhibits an extraordinary degree 
of spherical symmetry, cohesion between molecule and mole- 
cule ought to be due to similar types of affinity. Therefore, 
for such substances C is approximately constant and T be- 
comes simply proportional to ,/M :— 


C,H, 34-1 CH,OH 59-9 

C,H, 35.3 C,H,(OH), 59.7 

C,H,, (normal) 36.0 C,H,(OH,) 58.7 
CH 34-9 
C.H,Cl, (ethylene chloride) 35-9 


C,H;Cl, (trichlorhydrine) 35-5 

Fach molecule of an alkali metal halide consists of a singly 
charged cation bound to a singly charged anion by electro- 
static attraction, and the various species differ from one an- 
other chiefly in the dimensions of the component ions. It 
is at once evident that C should be gieater for the species 
composed of the smaller ions, a view which is thoroughly 
exemplified by the following table :— 


F. Cl. Br. i. 
Li 382 250 169 126 
Na — 220 164 129 
K 233 196 152 124 
Rb 165 151 125 108 


Cs — 121 108 96.3 

It is to be noted that although C is in general large for 
electrolytes and small for non-electrolytes it cannot provide 
a direct measure of polarity. By the discreet use of analogy 
it is possible to deduce the value of C for a substance of 
unrecorded boiling point, and hence to deduce the boiling 
point itself more nearly than could otherwise be done. 

Among other regularities manifested by C the following 
parallelism between the halogens and the inert gases of 
the corresponding periods is of interest :— 


: 14.0 Ne 6.04 
Cl, 28.3 Ar 13.8 
Br, 26.25 Kr 13.0 
i. 28.7 Xe 14.4 


A comparison of the values of C for the elements in the 
first four groups of the periodic table reveals within each 
sub-groups a steady decline with increase of atomic magnitude. 
This would be expected if cohesion is here due to attraction 
between the nucleus of one atom and the outer ring electron 
or electrons of another. 








Iron and Steel Individualism 
Defeating the Planners 


THE iron and steel industry has secured that element of per- 
manence in its protective duties for which it has so long 
asked. ‘‘ Our objections to the unnatural aid of duties,’’ 
says ‘‘ The Independent,’’ of May 26, “‘ need not blind us to 
the still weightier objections to uncertainty in this or any 
other matter. Governmental interference with economic 
affairs generally does a double damage. Not only does it 
introduce an artificial element which in the end must weaken 
and destroy the industry itself, but also, and sometimes worse, 
it produces a condition of uncertainty in which satisfactory 
business can never be conducted. When a rule or regulation 
is liable to change without notice, it is impossible to make 
plans or contracts which may be rendered abortive by any 
such change. The work of the business man may be defined 
as that of accommodating his affairs to circumstances as they 
exist, and bad circumstances of a more or less permanent 
character are generally to be preferred to favourable circum- 
stances which may disappear at any moment. The iron and 
steel industries are, however, to be congratulated upon escap- 
ing from the toils of a governmental organisation which at 
one time seemed likely to enmesh them. 

** The forces which have ruined the ‘coal trade, and are 
ruining agriculture, made a desperate attempt to get hold 
of iron and steel and have mercifully failed. ‘ The Times,’ 
the powerful ally of the planners, sheds a tear over their 
defeat. ‘ The type of reconstruction which the more progres- 
sive members of the industry envisaged has to a great extent 
been abandoned. The scheme, though it resembles in many 
respects the plan for a National Iron and Steel Corporation 
prepared two years ago under the auspices of the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee, is in fact a very, attenuated ver- 
sion of the original project. As then conceived the Corpora- 
tion was intended to constitute a strong central body, 
equipped with power of raising levies, and working through 
a comparatively small number of sectional associations, which 
were to be endowed, if the necessity arose, with statutory 
power to control output through a system of quotas. Pro- 


minent among the definite objects prescribed for its activities 
were the promotion of amalgamations and the regulation of 
productive capacity to demand. As a concession to the highly 
individualistic spirit which still dominates the industry these 
features have been allowed to disappear.’ Congratulations to 
the highly individualistic spirit of our iron and steel men.” 
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Dyestuffs Output in the United Kingdom 
A Substantial Increase in 1933 


FROM returns furnished by the principal British dyestuffs 
manufacturers the Board of Trade has compiled a state- 
ment showing the quantities of the main classes of dyestuffs 
which were produced in the United Kingdom during 1933 
and the total production of dyestuffs for each of the past 
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twelve years. The figures, which have been published in 
the ‘‘ Board of Trade Journal, ”? show a large increase in 
production:cver the previous year, the total for 1933 being 
52,944,866 lb., against 49,380,266 lb. in 1932. Ten years ago 
(1923) the total annual output was 33,100,,719 lb. 


PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC DYESTUFFS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING THE YEAR 1933. 





Category. Blacks. Blues. Browns, Greens, Oranges. Reds. Violets. Yellows. Total. 
Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. 
Direct cotton dyestuffs 3,342,784 1,409,036 907,066 162,136 392,180 1,115,192 135,007 1,356,972 8,820,373 
Acid wool dyestuffs 2,260,095 1,811,939 212,687 478,248 1,131,208 2,145,996 544,499 1,492,600 10,077,272 
Chrome and mordant dyestuffs (in- 
cluding alizarine) ee +» 2,979,125 593,698 1,134,316 40,203 332,221 1,918,432 32,351 456,329 7,486,675 
Basic Dyestuffs 10,796 759,555 275,296 318,887 150,651 625,283 502,468 500,009 3,142,945 
Sulphide dyestuffs .. 6,156,707 520,353 1,027,007 39,436 22,280 9,946 _ 91,871 7,867,600 
Vat dyestuffs (including indigo) . 252,138 4,868,839 318,761 921,824 259,263 351,110 149,809 200,982 7,322,726 
Lake-making and pigment dyestufis 93,512 24,133 44,209 191,695 1,164 1,348,036 22,849 136,326 1,861,924 
Cellulose acetate silk dyestuffs 352,258 - 651,413 71430 I 156,441 212,678 107,269 170,545 1,658,035 
Oil, spirit and wax a 372,216 525,915 20,101 goI 19,889 27,473 29,028 49,196 1,035,719 
Unclassified 102,634 63,611 74,290 6,041 8,413 38,499 1,231 46,851 *3,671,597 
Aggregate total - 15,922,268 11,228,492 4,021,163 2,159,372 2,473,710 7,792,645 1,524,511 4,492,681 52,944,866 


* Including quantities not separately distinguished. 


SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC DYESTUFFS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1922-33. 


Year. Total. Year. Total. 
Lb. Lb. 
1922 23,832,967 1925 32,693,402 
1923 33,100,719 1926 30,297,000 
1924 33»242,704 1927 39,551,756 


Year. Total. Year. Total. 
Lb. : Lb. 
1928 50,960,472 - 1931 + 48,621,073 
1929 55»785,032 1932 «+ 49,380,266 
1930 42,590,243 1933 +» 52,944,866 








The Keys to Progress 


Annual Conference of the Textile Institute 


THIS year’s conference of the Textile Institute, which was 
held at Grange-over-Sands last week, was characterised by 
the wealth of advice that was offered by delegates for remov- 
ing the disabilities under which the British textile industry, 
and notably the cotton industry, is labouring. The observa- 
tions which Mr. A. P. Young, the manager of the Rugby 
works of the British Thomson-Houston Co., made in his 
Mather Lecture are particularly noteworthy and, if acted 
upon, should do much towards re-establishing our textile 
trade. As he pointed out, the forces which are preventing the 
recovery of the cotton trade are both external and internal; 
but of these forces, the external, rather than the internal, are 
occupying the attention of the majority of manufacturers. 
When every manufacturer is as much concerned about the 
efficiency of his own factory as he is about Japanese competi- 
tion—when he is prepared “ to grapple courageously with 
the internal problem of reorganising, revitalising, and re- 
aligning the industry to dael with the rapidly changing world 
conditions,’’ then, and only then, will the present difficulties 
begin to disappear. 

To what extent the uneconomic working of the Lancashire 
mills is due to out-of-date machinery is a question upon 
which the experts differ. Quite recently Sir Walter Preston, 
the chairman of a well-known company of textile machinery 
manufacturers, stated that the machinery engaged in the 
spinning of coarse and medium counts in those factories is 
obsolete—a statement which has been challenged by the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners. But in spite of this 
disclaimer the fact remains that some of the equipment is at 
least obsolescent, so much so that no amount of tinkering 
will effect any material improvement. In examining this 
question it must be remembered that until recent times the 
cotton industry was very conservative in its attitude towards 
suggested improvements; even to-day much of the technique 
of production in Lancashire is not very far removed from that 
which obtained fifty or more years ago. Notwithstanding the 


B 





introduction of ring spinning and the rapid strides which it 
has made, a large percentage of the world’s mule spindles 
are in Lancashire, whilst the number of automatic looms em- 
ployed in the county is inappreciable. It is true that the 
immediate widespread adoption of these looms in the area 
would be attended with certain difficulties, notably labour and 
wage difficulties; and some manufacturers assert that the 
non-adoption of automatic looms in Lancashire is due solely 
to their inability to overcome the challenge of modern condi- 
tions. 

Unsatisfactory though some of the equipment may be, there 
can be little doubt that the organisation is even more unsatis- 
factory; and the independent observer must endorse the re- 
marks of Mr. Young that the industry, being old in body and 
having grown through the whole period of the first industrial 
revolution, is encumbered with wasteful growths and bad 
traditional thinking which are not found in some of our newer 
industries. Rejuvenation is a prime necessity; the rule-of- 
thr~b methods, to which can be traced the former prosperity 
anu, in large measure, the present adversity of our cotton 
industry, must give way, and give way quickly, to the scien- 
tific method. In the words of Mr Young, the problem de- 
mands a new attitude of mind which, in the great majority 
of cotton manufacturers, amounts to a mental revolution; a 
co-operative plan based on an unshatterable faith in the future 
great destiny of the industry; new leaders with a scientific 
outlook, some of whom might well be drawn from our younger 
industries ; and the clarion call of exalted leadership to make 
the plan real and effective. 

Planning, team-work, and service are the keys which Mr. 

Young would employ to unlock the door to progress, not only 
in the cotton industry but in any industry. To these we 
would add a fourth key—research, the importance of which 
Mr. -Young also emphasised. In this respect few industries 
are better served than the cotton industry, with the team of 
investigators, under the direction of Dr. Pickard, at the Shir- 
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ley Institute. Evidence of the value of the work which that 
team has carried out was provided at Grange-over-Sands when 
Dr. Pickard received, on behalf of his staff, the Warner 
Medai of the Textile Institute. In the hands of enlightened 
leadership, these four keys—planning, team-work, service, and 
research—could hardly fail to unlock the door to progress, 
the opening of which is so ardently desired by the half-million 
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people who should be employed in our cotton mills. If that 
enlightened leadership is not quickly forthcoming, if the 
industry fails to put its own house in order, the Government 
will, in the opinion of Mr. Young, force through a scheme of 
reconstruction, ‘‘ because it cannot for ever allow such a 
powerful industry to flounder in the trough of inefficiency and 
despair.’’ 








Increased Industrial Production 


Index Numbers for March Quarter 


ACCORDING to the “‘ Board of Trade Journal ’’ of May 24, 
industrial activity in the United Kingdom in the first quar- 
ter of 1934, as estimated from the particulars furnished from 
various sources to the Board of Trade, was 3.8 per cent. 
greater than in the fourth quarter of 1933 and 15.0 per cent. 
greater than in the first quarter of 1933, the index numbers 
for the three periods (based on the quarterly average of 1924 
= 100) being 109.0, 105.0 and 94.8 respectively. The general 
index for last quarter is the highest recorded since the March 
quarter of 1930, while the index for manufacturing industries 
(114.1) is the highest since the December quarter of 1929. 

The following table shows the details for the first quarter 
of this year, the first and last quarters of 1933, and the years 
1932 and 1933 :— 


INDEX OF PRODUCTION (1924=100). 








March Dec. March Year. Year. 
Group. Quarter Quarter Quarter 1933. 1932. 
1934. 1933. 1933- 
Iron and steel manu- 
factures thereof .. 104.7 93.7 72.3 82.2 66.2 
Non-ferrous metals .. 117.2 120.7 81.9 101.9 96.3 
Engineering .. 105.9 100.4 93.0 96.0 88.6 
Textiles - = 96.3 95-9 87.6 89.8 85.1 
Chemical and allied EB 
trades 109.0 106.0 96.7 101.0 98.1 
Total of manufactur- 
ing industries (2-9)* 114.1 110.7 97-9 103.9 97.2 
Total of all groups 
(1-9)* . 109.0 105.0 94.8 98.5 93.3 


* Includes also various industries not specified. 


The increase in industrial production last quarter follows 
on a year in which there had been an increase in production 
quarter by quarter. The index numbers for the past five 
quarters are as follows, the relative smallness of the increase 


between the second and third quarters of last year being due 
to seasonal causes :— 


Period. General Manufacturing 
Index. Industries. 
1933. 
March quarter .. 94.8 97.9 
June quarter 90.7 103.2 
September quarter 90.8 103.6 
December quarter 105.0 110.7 
1934. 
March quarter .. 109.0 114.1 


The provisional figure for manufacturing industries for 
the first quarter of 1934 shows an increase of 3.1 per cent. 
over that for the fourth quarter of 1933, and an increase 
of 16.5 per cent. compared with the March quarter of 1933. 
All the group indices for the March quarter of 1934 show an 
improvement compared with the corresponding quarter of 
1933. The principal increases were for iron and steel (44.8 
per cent.), non-ferrous metals (43.1 per cent.), engineering 
{13.9 per cent.), and chemical and allied trades (12.7 per 
cent.). Of the miscellaneous industries not specified in the 
groups there was an increased output in the March quarter 
of 1934, as compared with a year earlier, of cement and 
tiles, and considerably larger quantities of rubber were taken 


by the using industries. Five of the seven groups of manu- 
facturing industries show increases in comparison with 1924, 
ranging up to 17 per cent. for non-ferrous metals, while only 
in respect of textiles was there any appreciable decrease, 
and in that group the decrease was less than 4 per cent. 

The following table compares the increase in production 
in the United Kingdom with the corresponding increases 
shown by the index numbers for Germany (Institut fiir Kon- 
junktiirforschung) and the United States (Federal Reserve 
Board). A separate index for manufacturing production in 
Germany is not published. 


Increase in 1933 and the First 
Quarter of 1934 compared with a 
year earlier. 


Country. General Index. Manufacturing 
Production. 
First First 
Year Quarter Year Quarter 
1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
United Kingdom “ye oie 5.6 15.0 6.8 16.5 
Germany ae 12.1 26.9 * . 
United States 18.8 21.8f 20.6 22.3T 


* Not published. + Three months ended February. 








The John Benn Hostel 


An Exceptional Banquet Programme 


READERS of THE CHEMICAL AGE have always shown such a 
kindly interest in the work of the John Benn Hostel in Step- 
ney that no apology is needed for a reference in these columns 
to the eighth annual banquet of the East End Hostels’ Asso- 
ciation, which is to be held at the Stationers’ Hall, London, 
on June 21 next. These banquets have acquired a special 
position in the social calendar of the London season. There 
is nothing very special about a charity dinner, but the John 
Benn Hostel banquet has succeeded in stepping out of the 
ordinary rut and assuming a character which, as those who 
have been privileged to attend in the past years will know, 
is altogether exceptional. 

A large part of the success of a public dinner lies in the 
toast list. The John Benn Hostel has been favoured from the 
start with the support of the most accomplished skill avail- 
able in this respect. Last year Sir John Reith, of the B.B.C., 
and Mr. J. B. Priestley were the great attractions. This 
year Lord Snell, the new chairman of the London County 
Council, heads the list and in addition Mr. John Drinkwater 
and the Very Rev. ‘‘ Dick’’ Sheppard are both to speak. 
The programme will include the Headmaster of Marlborough, 
Lord Iliffe, Lord Meston and Sir Ernest Benn. Mr. John 
Walter, one of the principal proprietors of ‘‘ The Times,” 
will preside. Such a gathering in the historic halls of the 
Stationers’ Company is an event which no old friend of the 
Hostel will miss and many new friends have already inti- 
mated their intention of being present. Any reader of THE 
CHEMICAL AGE has only to express a similar wish and find a 
hearty welcome. Invitations are issued by the Warden, John 


Benn Hostel, Bower Street, Stepney, London, E. 
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Continental Chemical Notes 


NEGOTIATIONS ARE REPORTED to be proceeding with a view 
to re-starting the superphosphate works of the Stassfurt 
Chemische Fabrik, formerly Vorster and Gruneberg A.G. 


* * * 


DISTILLED TAR PRODUCTS for the roadmaking and roofing 
felt industries will be supplied by the new works of the Ham- 
burg Mineral Oil and Asphaltwerke A.G. This new plant 
will have an annual capacity of 20,000 tons of crude tar. 

* * * 


STOCKS OF RADIUM at the Joachimstal State Mines, Czecho- 
Slovakia, have now increased to 19 grams following on recent 
manufacture of 32 grams. A slight improvement in the de- 
mand is announced. 

* * * 


THE AMMONIA PLANT now under construction at Semtni, in 
Czecho-Slovakia, by Imperial Chemical Industries, and the 
Synthesia concern is stated to have a daily capacity of 20 
tons of nitrogen. 

* = * 


CONSTRUCTION OF A LITHOPONE FACTORY is contemplated at 
Karnten, Austria, with the sole object of meeting the home 
demand which amounts to 2,000 to 2,500 tons per annum. A 
majority share holding in the new venture is in the hands 
of the Bleiberger Bergwerks-Union, of Klagenfurt. 


* * * 


INVISIBLE IRON PARTICLES which often diminish the lubri- 
cating value of oils can now be detected by an optical device 
invented by E. von Leesen. A sample of the oil is placed 
under the microscope and kept under observation whilst a 
rotatable magnet is allowed to oscillate across the optical 
axis of the instrument. This movement causes the ultra- 
microscopic particles of iron to agglomerate into particles 
sufficiently large for detection by the eye. (German Patent 
591,851.) ; 


A NEWLY FOUNDED FRENCH CONCERN, Société d’Exploitation 
des Algues marines, located at quai Malaquais, Paris, pro- 
poses to undertake manufacture of iodine and its compounds. 

* * * 


A NITRIC ACID PLANT, consuming 30 tons of ammonia per day, 
is under construction by the Poudreries Nationales des 
Sergues, near Avignon. It is to be operated on the Bamag- 
Meguin system. 

* * * 

THE HUNGARIAN CHEMICAL CONCERN, Hydroxygen, is taking 
up the manufacture of oxalic and formic acids, for which 
purpose it is being assisted by a government preference fo: 
a five year period. 

* * * 

CANE SUGAR INVERSION by sulphuric acid has been found to 
proceed more rapidly in “‘ heavy ”’ water (diplogen oxide) of 
go per cent. strength than in ordinary water, the reaction 
velocity being approximately proportional to the hydrogen 
ion concentration (‘‘ Naturwissenschaften,”’ 1934, page 174). 


- * 


A DATOLITE DEPOSIT approximating 40,000 tons, with a boric 
anhydride content of 6 per cent., is reported to have been 
located near Pjatigrosk in the Northern Caucasus. The 
“‘ Chemische Industrie ’’ quotes a report to the effect that a 
process has been developed for working up datolite to boric 
acid. 

* * * 


PHOSPHATE FERTILISER CONSUMPTION in Poland in 1933 
showed a slight increase over that in the previous year, the 
respective figures being 139,630 tons and 132,000 tons. Im- 
ports of phosphorite increased by 14,700 tons to 46,800 tons 
consequent upon the State Nitrogen Factory at Chorzow hav- 
ing commenced manufacture of a superphosphate fertiliser 
(** Supertomasyne ’”’) by fusion in an electric furnace of high 
grade phosphorite with alkaline fluxing agents. 








A Newspaper Diamond Jubilee 


The Hardware Trade Journal Souvenir Number 


THE CHEMICAL AGE shares with the other trade and technical 
papers of the Bouverie House family a due sense of pride in 
the wonderful Diamond Jubilee number with which the 
‘‘ Hardware Trade Journal ”’ celebrated its sixtieth anniver- 
versary On May 25. It was first issued as “‘ The Monthly 
Circular,” a one-page broadsheet by Martineau and Smith, 
of Birmingham in 1874, and the Diamond Jubilee number 
last week provided 348 pages of reading matter, many of 
which were devoted to illustrated reviews of the progress and 
development of the paper and the great trade it serves. The 
** Circular ”’ retained its original form for thirteen months, 
the first outside news item appearing in the issue for Febru- 
ary, 1875, by which time it had grown to four pages. To- 
wards the end of the same year its columns were thrown open 
to outside advertisers, and in 1877 it was permanently en- 
larged, coloured covers were introduced, and the name was 
changed to the ‘‘ Hardware Trade Journal.’”’ In 1892 the 
publishing headquarters were transferred from Birmingham 
to London, and in 1897 the journal was acquired by Hazell, 
Watson and Viney. In 1900, Sir Ernest Benn (then Mr. 
E. J. P. Benn) set up the company called the Hardware Trade 
Journal, Ltd., and the paper was published from 11 Fins- 
bury Square, E.C. 

Later in the year, the Manchester paper, ‘‘ Ironmongery,” 
was acquired. Thereafter progress was rapid. In 1go01 the 
“ H.T.J.”’ was first produced as a weekly paper, and in 1906 
Benn Brothers, Ltd., moved to Christopher Street. In 1917 
the business moved again to Bouverie Street, and in 1926 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, the present headquarters, was 
opened. The paper now confines itself almost entirely to 


matters concerning the ironmonger, the merchant, and the 
manufacturer of hardware. 


First Aid in Chemical Warfare 


Importance of Allaying Panic 


Major H. S. BLACKMORE, formerly of the research section of 
the Chemical Warfare Department of the War Office, de- 
livered the first of a series of lectures on “‘ First Aid in 
Chemical Warfare,” at the headquarters of the County of 
London branch of the British Red Cross Society, on May 25. 
An examination for a certificate offered by the British Red 
Cross Society for first aid in chemical warfare will be held 
at the conclusion of the course. 

Major Blackmore said it was of great national importance 
that understanding of chemical warfare should be propagated, 
at any rate to selected bodies of disciplined and organised 
individuals, since it was understanding which was going to 
help to allay, if not to avert panic, a dangerous factor of it. 
Dealing with the evolution of methods for using chemicals 
in warfare, Major Blackmore said that the aeroplane had not 
been yet used to any extent. It could, however, be used in 
two ways, either for carrying bombs filled with chemical 
materials, or for carrying liquid chemicals in tanks and 
letting them fall like rain on the enemy below. 

Chemistry was a live and living subject, and people living 
all over the world were trying to find something which had 
a different action to any of the known materials of chemical 
warfare. Supposing that somebody discovered a substance 


which passed all warfare tests and which acted on the ears 
of individuals. The chief function of the ear was not to 


enable people to hear, but to enable them to know, under 
all circumstances, whether they were on their heads or their 


If a chemist discovered some substance which could 
be used in war and which upset that balance, obviously the 
enemy would be completely at his mercy.. Nothing was im- 


possible to chemistry, and if somebody discovered such a 
substance they woud have to recast their defence plans. 


heels, 
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News from the Allied Industries 


dividend to the preference shareholders of Steel Industries 


Sugar 


WHITE’s SUGAR MILLS, Williamson Street, Hull, were 
damaged by fire on May 23. A portion of the roof had col- 
lapsed when the brigade arrived and four tons of sugar and 
some empty sacks on the top floor were burning. The fire 
was prevented from spreading to other parts of the six-storey 
building though damage was caused by water to about 40 
tons of sugar, and to grinding machines. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


ACCORDING TO THE MONTHLY BULLETIN of The Hague Statis- 
tical Office of the International Tin Research and Develop- 
ment Council, world consumption of tin in the year ended 
March 31 last amounted to 129,000 long tons—an increase of 
29 per cent. compared with the preceding 12 months. Con- 
sumption during March, 1934, amounted to approximately 
10,300 tons, compared with 9,306 tons during March, 1933. 


Paint and Varnish 


THE STATUTORY FIRST MEETINGS of the creditors and share- 
holders of Aspinall’s Enamel, Ltd., of New Cross and Mit- 
cham, were held in London, on May 25. Mr. J. Barwick 
Thomson, Official Receiver, reported that the company was 
formed in 1891 with a nominal capital of £125,000, to acquire 
the business carried on by Henry Edward Aspinall, at New 
Cross and Mitcham. Shortly after the incorporation of the 
company disagreement arose between the company and 
Aspinall, and in the result the latter severed his connection 
with the company and surrendered £6,000 of his shares in 
satisfaction of all claims against him. The business of the 
company was carried on more or less successfully for a num- 
ber of years, but no dividends had been paid on the share 
capital since 1907. During the last four years a loss of over 
415,000 had been shown on the trading, due to a heavy fall 
in the company’s turnover, which arose on account of the 
sharp decline in the volume of the company’s export trade. 
The company’s financial position had been difficult for some 
months, and following pressure by creditors a receiver for 
the debenture holders was appointed on March 28 last, which 
step was followed by a winding-up order. A draft state- 
ment of affairs: showed total liabilities £56,771, and assets 
£37,026. After providing for payment of the debenture and 
preferential claims, there remained an estimated surplus in 
assets of £2,482 to meet the ranking liabilities of £17,488. 
Failure was attributed to the decline in the turnover occa- 
sioned by the loss of its export trade after 1930, and cheap 
substitutes such as ‘‘ gloss paints’ had largely taken the 
place of enamel, which had formerly been the company’s 
staple product. 


Iron and Steel 


THE IRON AND STEELWORKS Co., of Vélklingen, in the Saar 
territory, states in its report for 1933 that industry in the 
Saar has been favourably influenced by the steadily increas- 
ing purchasing power of the German market, whereas trade 
with France became increasingly depressed in the course of 
the year. The total pig iron production of the Saar foundries 
rose last year by 17.95 per cent. to 1,591,725 tons, and the 
‘total ingot steel production by 14.54 per cent. to 1,676,272 
tons. These figures represent 81 per cent. ‘of pre-war pro- 
duction. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Steel Industries 
of Great Britain, Ltd., was held on May 24, to consider a 
resolution confirming the action of the directors in accepting 
an offer for the sale of 4,500,000 shares of the United Steel 
Companies, Ltd., at the price of 20s. a share, and in grant- 
ing an option exercisable on or before January 15, 1935, for 
the sale of the whole or any part of the remaining 2,077,223 
like shares held by the company at the price of 23s. a share. 
Mr. W. Benton Jones (the chairman) said that the directors 
of Steel Industries had considered carefully the whole 
question of the relative position of the preference and ordin- 
ary shareholders. If the United Steel Co. paid a dividend 


of 5? per cent., that was just sufficient to pay one year’s 
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and one half-year’s arrears. There were four years of ar- 
rears, so that if that procedure was followed it would be 
eight years before the arrears of dividend were paid off. The 
resolution was carried by 32 votes to one. 


Matches 


THE SWEDISH MATCH Co., in its report for 1933, shows 
that sales of matches of Swedish manufacture have fallen 
from 327,038 cases in 1932 to 285,313 in 1933. The gross in- 
come for 1933, including gross operating income, was 
50,100,000 kr. Assets and liabilities balance at 673,500,000 kr. 
The net value of industrial and commercial investments 
abroad is 125,500,000 kr., while the net book value for the 
investments in Swedish subsidiaries is 23,900,000 kr. 


Artificial Silk 


CUTS IN THE PRICE OF VISCOSE and acetate process yarn are 
announced by the Dupont Rayon Co. In the viscose sec- 
tion Dupont is bringing its prices into line with the reduc- 
tions made by the Viscose Co., and in its acetate section it is 
outdoing the Celanese Co. by introducing a price scale from 
5 c. to 10 c. lower than the revisions announced by Celanese. 


AFTER A FINANCIAL REORGANISATION in 1932 the J. P. Bem- 
berg Artificial Silk Co, of Wuppertal-Barmen, earned during 
1933 @ gross surplus of 7,060,000 M. The company had to 
bear extraordinary expenditure, for instance, in connection 
with the reduction of the share capital and with extensive 
experiments relating to the manufacture of a new product; 
in addition, it suffered large currency losses. Of the com- 
pany’s foreign interests, the American Bemberg Co., for the 
first time, last year had been able to earn a net profit. The 
results of the British Bemberg were likewise more favourable 
than in the preceding year, although the surplus was only 
sufficient to cover a part of the amount written off for depre- 
ciation. The subsidiary in Japan has been merged with two 
other Japanese rayon companies and was able to pay a small 
dividend, but the subsidiary in Italy operated with a loss and 
reduced its share capital. 








The Chemical Age Lawn Tennis 
Tournament 


Some First Round Results 


COMPETITORS in THE CHEMICAL AGE Lawn Tennis Tournament 
are reminded that all matches in the first round must be 
played off this week-end and the results forwarded to reach 
the office of THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, London, by 
Monday morning next, June 4, at the latest. 

Some interesting results have already come to hand. Of 
particular note is the defeat of Pennington and Pasquill (J. 
Crosfield and Sons, Warrington) by Chaloner and Speakman 
(Monsanto Chemical Works, Ruabon), the winners of the 
silver challenge cup in 1932. Last year Pennington, part- 
nered by George, had a great victory over Chaloner and 
Speakman in the first round, whom they beat in two sets, 
8-6, 6-1, and were successful in reaching the finals, when they 
went down to Hawley and Haines. This year the tables 
have been reversed, but not without a vigorous fight by Pen- 
nington and his new partner, Pasquill. Although Penning- 
ton and Pasquill secured the first set 6-2, Chaloner and 
Speakman seem to have regained their 1932 championship 
form and took the next two sets, giving them the match, 
with a score ot 2-6, © 4 

So far the easiest victory appears to have gone to two new- 
comers to the tournament, Badger and Bruce (Gas Light and 
Coke Co.) with a score of 6-0, 6-1, against Porter and Law 
Howards and Sons) who went through to the third round 
last year. 

Full particulars of other matches in the first round, to- 
gether with information regarding the second round draw 
will be published in THE CHEMICAL AGE next week, June 9. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


Review of Current Market Conditions 


QuoratTions for chemical products remain practically unaltered 
and there has been a moderate demand in most sections of the 
market during the week. Good business has been done in for- 
maldehyde, formic acid, oxalic acid and sodium hyposulphite, 
while acetic acid, acetone, potassium carbonate and sodium 
chlorate have met with fair inquiry. Unsettled conditions pre- 
vail in regard to arsenic, in which there is keen competition. 
Cresylic acid, creosote, solvent naphtha and refined coal] tar are 
good items in the coa] tar products section, and the position of 
pitch is improving. Business in pharmaceutical products is quiet 
but there has been a satsfactory demand for aspirin, bromides, 
hexamine and tartaric acid. There has been keen competition 
for trade in phenacetin. 


Lonpon.—Prices remain very steady in the London chemical 
market with most chemicals in good demand. In the coal tar 
products section there has been no change in prices since last 
week, 


MANCHESTER.—The renewal of business in the chemica] market 
in Manchester this week after the holiday stoppage has been re- 
latively slow so far as fresh business is concerned and most sellers 
up to the moment of writing have reported few orders of any 
consequence, the bulk of the new bookings having comprised 
secattered small-scale parcels of miscellaneous products. On 
the whole, however, there has been little of which to complain 
from the point of view of delivery specifications. Consumers in 
the district have been taking supplies pretty well up to the level 
experienced before the holiday stoppage, and it is reported that 
during the past three or four months specifications have in most 
instances been received more regularly and for better quantities 
on the whole. The price tendency almost throughout the market 
has been steady, the outstanding exceptions being carbolic acid 
among the by-products and one or two of the lighter materials. 

ScoTLAND.—There is nothing of outstanding importance to re- 
port in the Scottish heavy chemical] market. Business generally 
is steady, 


General Chemicals 


ACETONE.—LONDON : £65 to £68 per ton; ScoTLAND: £66 to £68 
ex wharf, according to quantity. 

Acip, AceTic.—Tech. 80%, £38 5s. to £40 5s.; pure 80% 
£39 5s.; tech., 40%, £20 5s. to £21 15s.; tech., 60%, 
£28 10s. to £30 10s. Lonpon: Tech., 80%, £38 Os. 
to £40 5s.; pure 80%, £39 5s. to £41 5s.; tech., 40%, £20 5s. 
to £22 5s.; tech., 60%, £29 5s. to £31 5s. Scoruanp: Glacial 
98/100%, £48 to £52; pure 80%, £39 5s.; tech. 80%, £38 5s. 
d/d buyers’ premises Great Britain. MANCHESTER: 80%, 
commercial, £39; tech. glacial, £52. 

Acip, Boric.—Commercial granulated, £25 10s. per ton; crystal, 
£26 10s.; powdered, £27 10s.; extra finely powdered, £29 10s. 
packed in l-ewt bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises 
within the United Kingdom in 1-ton lots. 

Acip, CHROMIC.—10}d. per lb., less 24%, d/d U.K. 

Acip, CiTRIc.—LONDON: 94d. per lb.; less 5%. MANCHESTER : 
93d. 

Aorp, CRESYLIC.—97/99%, 1s. 8d, to 1s. 9d. per gal.; 98/100%, 
2s. to 2s. 2d. 

Acip, Formic.—Lonpon : £43 10s. per ton. 

AciID, HYDROCHLORIC.—Spot, 4s. to 6s. carboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. ScoTLaNp : Arsenical quality, 
4s.; dearsenicated, 5s. ex works, full wagon loads. 

Acip, Lactic.—LaNcASHIRE: Dark tech., 50% by vol., £24 10s. 
per ton; 50% by weight, £28 10s.; 80% by weight, £48; pale 
tech., 50% by vol., £28; 50% by weight, £33; 80% by weight, 
£53; edible, 50% by vol., £41. One-ton lots ex works, 
barrels free. 

Acip, Nitric.—80° Tw. spot, £18 to £25 per ton makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. ScoTnanp: 80°, £23 ex 
station full truck loads. 

Acip, OxaLic.—Lonpon : £47 17s. 6d. to £57 10s. per ton, accord- 
ing to packages and position. ScorTnanpd: 98/100%, £48 
to £50 ex store. MANCHESTER: £48 10s. to £53 ex store. 

Acrp, SuLpHURIC.—ScOTLAND: 144° quality, £3 12s. 6d.; 168°, 
£7; dearsenicated, 20s. per ton extra. 

Acrip, TarTaRIc.—LONDON: Ils. per lb. Scotitanp: B.P. cry- 
stals, 1ld., carriage paid. MANCHESTER: 1s, 03d. to Is. 03d. 

ALUM.—ScorTLanD : Lump potash, £8 10s. per ton ex store. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—LONDON : £7 10s. to £8 per ton. ScoTLAND : 
£7 to £8 ex store. 

AmMoniéA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, 10d. per Ib. d/d in cylinders. 
ScoTLanD : 10d. to 1s. containers extra and returnable. 

Ammonia, Liqguip.—ScoTuanpd : 80°, 24d. to 3d. per Ib., d/d. 

AMMONIUM BICHROMATE.—8d._ per Ib. d/d U.K. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND: Lump, £30 per ton; 
powdered, £33, in 5-cwt. casks d/d buyers’ premises U.K. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—£37 to £45 per ton, carriage paid. Lon- 
DON : Fine white crystals, £18 to £19. (See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM CHIORIDE (MURIATE).—ScOTLAND: British dog tooth 
crystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan- 
tity. (See also Salammoniac.) 

ANTIMONY OxIDE.—ScoTtanD : Spot, £26 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden 63d. to 1s. 14d. per Ib.; crimson, 
1s. 3d. to Is. 5d. per Ib., according to quality. 

ARSENIC.—LONDON : £16 10s. c.i.f. main U.K. ports for imported 
material; Cornish nominal, £22 10s. f.o.r. mines. SCOTLAND : 

MANCHESTER :. White pow- 


White powdered. £23 ex wharf. 
dered Cornish, £21 ex store. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per Ib. 
Barrum CHLORIDE.—£11 per ton. 
Barytes.—£7 to £8 10s. per ton. 


BISULPHITE OF LIME.-—£6 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Spot 35/37% £7 19s. per ton d/d station in 
casks, special terms for contract. ScoTnaNnp: £8 in 5/6 
ewt, casks for contracts over 1934/1935. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £14 10s, per ton; crystal, 
£15 10s.; powdered, £16; finely powdered, £17; packed in 
l-ewt, bags, carriage paid home to buyer’s premises within 
the United Kingdom in 1-ton lots, 

CaDMIUM SULPHIDE.—2s. 7d, to 2s. 1ld. 

CaLCIUM CHLORIDE.—Solid 70/75% spot, £5 5s. per ton d/d 
station in drums. 

CaRBON BISULPHIDE.—£30 to £32 per ton, drums extra, 

CARBON BLACK.—3jd. to 5d. per lb. LONDON: 44d. to 5d, 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£4] to £46 per ton, drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OxIbDE.—l03d. per Ib., according to quantity 
d/d U.K. Green, ls. 2d. per Ib. 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals, 34d. per Ib. Liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d. 

COPPERAS (GREEN).—ScoTLanp: £3 15s, per ton, f.o.r. or ex 
works. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—LONDON: £4 2s, 6d, per cwt, 

DINITROTOLUENE.—66/68° C., 9d. per Ib. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s, 2d. per Ib. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—LONDON : £27 per ton. 
ex store, 

LAMPBLACK.—£45 to £48 per ton. 

LEAD ACETATE,—LONDON : White, £34 10s. per ton; brown, £1 per 
ton less. ScoTtanD: White crystals, £33 to £35; brown, £1 
per ton less. MANCHESTER: White, £34; brown, £30 10s. 

LEAD, NITRATE.—£28 per ton. MANCHESTER: £27 10s. 

LEAD, eonnem © £25 10s. to £28 per ton d/d buyer's 
works. 

LEAD, WHITE.—SCOTLAND : £39 per ton, carriage paid. LONDON: 
£37 10s. 

LITHOPONE.—30%, £17 10s. to £18 per ton. 

MAGNESITE.—ScoTLAND: Ground calcined, £9 per ton, ex store. 

METHYLATED Sprrit.—61 O.P. Industrial, 1s. 6d, to 2s. 1d. per 
gal. Pyridinised industrial, 1s. 8d, to 2s. 3d. Mineralised, 
2s. 7d. to 3s. ld. 64 O.P. 1d. extra in all cases. Prices 
according to quantities. ScottanD: Industria] 64 O.P., 
Is. 9d. ‘to 2s, 4d. : 

NICKEL AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—£49 per ton d/d. 

NicKeL SULPHATE. —£49 per ton d/d 

PHENOL.—8}d. to 9d. per lb. without engagement. 

PorasH, Caustic.—LONDON: £42. MANCHESTER: £37. 

PoTASsIuM BICHROMATE.—Crystals and Granular, 5d. per Ib, net 
d/d U.K. Discount according to quantity. Ground 54d. 
Lonpon : 5d. per Ib. with usual discounts for contracts, Scort- 
LAND: 5d. d/d U.K. or c.i.f, Irish Ports. MANCHESTER: 5d. 

Portasstum CHLORATE.—LONDON : £37 to £40 per ton. ScoTLann : 
993/100%, powder, £37. MANCHESTER: £38, 

Potassium CHROMATE,—6}d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

Portasstum NitTRATE.—ScorTLanpD : Refined granulated, £29 per ton 
e.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—LONDON: 94d. per Ib. ScoTLanpD: 
B.P. crystals, 94. MANCHESTER: Commercial, 84d. to 83d., 
according to quantity inh 2-cwt. drums; B.P., 9d. to 93d. 

PoTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—LONDON : 83d. to 83d. per Ib. ScoTtanp : 
Yellow spot material, 83d. ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 
83d. 

Rupron (MINERAt, RURBER).—£16 10s. per ton. 

SaLAMMONIAC.—First lump spot, £41 17s. 6d. per ton d/d in 
barrels. 


SCOTLAND : 40%, £28 
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Sopa ASH.—58% spot, £5 15s- per ton f.o.r, in bags. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Solid 76/77° spot, £13 17s, 6d. per ton d/d sta- 
tion. SCOTLAND: Powdered 98/99%, £17 10s. in drums, 
£18 5s. in casks, Solid 76/77°, £14 10s. in drums; 70/73%, 
£14 12s, 6d., carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton 
lots; contracts 10s, per ton less. MANCHESTER: £13 5s. to 
£14 contracts. 

SoDA CRYSTALS.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

Sopium AcrtTaTE.—£22 per ton. LONDON: £23. 

Sopium BicarBonatTe.—KRetined spot, £10 10s. per ton d/d station 
in bags. ScoTLaAND: Refined recrystallised £10 15s. ex quay or 
station. MANCHESTER: £10 10s. 

Sopium BicHROMATE.—Crystalgs cake and powder 4d. per lb. net 
d/d U.K. discount according to quantity. Anhydrous, 5d. per 
lb. Lonpon: 4d. per lb, net for spot lots and 4d, per lb. 
with discounts for contract quantities. ScoTLaNp: 4d. de- 
livered buyer’s premises with concession for contracts, Man- 
CHESTER : 4d. net, 

Sopium BIsuLPHITE PowpER.—60/62%, £16 10s. per ton d/d 
l-cwt. iron drums for home trade. 

Soprum CarBonate (Sopa CRYSTALS).—SCOTLAND: £5 to £5 5s. 
per ton ex quay or station. Powdered or pea quality 7s. 6d. 
per ton extra. Light Soda Ash £7 ex quay, min. 4-ton lots 
with reductions for contracts. 

Sopium CHLORATE.—£32 per ton. : 

Sopium CHROMATE.—4d. per lb. d/d U.K, 

Sop1UM HyYPOSULPHITE.—SCOTLAND : Large crystals English manu- 
facture, £9 5s, per ton ex stations, min. 4-ton lots. Pea 
crystals, £15 ex station, 4-ton lots. MANCHESTER: Commer- 
cial, £9 5s.; photographic, £15. 

Soprum Mera SivicaTte.—£16 per ton, d/d U.K. in ewt, bags. 

Sopium NITRITE.—LONDON : Spot, £18 to £20 per ton d/d station 
in drums. 

SopiuM PERBORATE.—LONDON : 10d. per Ib. 

Sopium PHOSPHATE.—£12 10s. per ton, 

Sopium PrussiaTE:—LONDON: 5d. to 5}d. per lb. SCOTLAND: 
5d. to 53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 43d. to 53d. 

Sopium Sixicate.—140° Tw. Spot £8 per ton d/d station, 
returnable drums, 

Sopium SvuLPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£4 2s. 6d. per ton d/d. 
ScoTLanD : English material £3 15s. 

Soprum SuupHate (Sart CAKE).—Unground Spot, £3 15s. per ton 
d/d station in bulk. Scottanp: Ground quality, £3 5s. per 
ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 5s. 

Sopium SuLPHIpE.—Solid 60/62% Spot, £10 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals 30/32%, £8 per ton d/d in casks. Scor- 
LAND : For home consumption, Solid 60/62%, £10 5s.; broken 
60/629%, £11 5s.; crystals, 30/32%, £8 2s. 6d. d/d buyer’s 
works on contract, min, 4-ton lots. Spot solid 5s. per ton 
extra. Crystals, 2s. 6d. per ton extra. MANCHESTER: Con- 
centrated solid, 60/62%, £11; commercial, £8. 

Sopium SuLPHITE.—Pea crystals spot, £13 10s. per ton d/d station 
in kegs. Commercial spot, £9 10s. d/d station in bags. 

SULPHATE OF COPPER.—MANCHESTER: £14 10s, per ton f.o.b, 

SuLPHUR.—£10 15s, per ton. ScoTtanD: Flowers, £11; roll, £10 
10s.; rock, 19; ground American, £10 ex store, 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quality. 

SuLPHUR Precip.—B.P. £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

VERMILION.—Pale or deep, 3s. 11d. to 4s. ld. per Ib. 

Zinc CHLORIDE.—SCOTLAND : British material, 98%, £18 10s. per 
ton f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Zinc SULPHATE.—LONDON AND SCOTLAND: £12 per ton. 

Zinc SuULPHIDE.—11d. to 1s. per Ib. 


Coal Tar Products 


Acip, CarBoric.—Crystals, 83d, to 9d, per lb.; crude, 60’s, 2s. 11d. 
to 2s. 24d. per gal. MANCHESTER: Crystals, 73d. to 8d, per 
lb.; crude, 2s, per gal. ScoTLanpD: 60’s, 2s. 6d. to 2s, 7d. 

AcID, CRESYLIC.—90/100%, 1s. 8d. to 2s. 3d, per gal.; pale, 98%, 
1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d.; according to specification, LONDON: 
98/100%, 1s. 3d.; dark, 95/97%, 11d. ScoTtanp: Pale, 
99/1009, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d.; dark, 97/99%, 1s. to 1s. 1d.; high 
boiling acid, 2s, 6d. to 3s. 

ANTHRACENE O1n.—Strained, 44d, per gal. 

Benzou.—At works, crude, 9d. to 94d. per gal.; standard motor, 
1s, 4d, to 1s, 44d.; 90%, 1s. 43d. to 1s, 54d.; pure, 1s. 73d. to 
1s. 8d. Lonpon: Motor, 1s. 64d. ScoTuanp: Motor, 1s. 63d. 

Creosotre.—B.S.I, Specification standard, 33d. per gal, f.o.r. 
Home, 33d. d/d. Lonpon: 3d, f.o.r. North; 4d. London. 
MANCHESTER : 31d, to 44d, ScoTLAND : Specification oils, 4d.; 
washed oil, 44d. to 438d.; light, 44d.; heavy, 44d. to 44d. 

NaPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/160%, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d. per gal.; 95/160%, 
1s, 7d. to 1s. 8d.; 99/%, 11d. to 1s. ld. Lonpon: Solvent, 
1s. 34d. to 1s. 4d.; heavy, 11d. to 1s. 04d. f.o.r. ScoTnanp : 
90/160%, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 34d.; 90/1909, 11d. to 1s. 2d. 

WNAPHTHALENE.—Purified crystals, £9 15s. per ton in bags. Lon- 
pDoN: Fire lighter quality, £3 to £3 10s.; 74/76 quality, £4 
to £4 10s.; 76/78 qualitv, £5 10s, to £6. Scortanp: 40s. to 
50s.; whizzed, 70s. to 75s, 
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PitcH.—LoNDON : £2 19s, to £3 1s, per ton f.o.b. East Coast 
port for next season’s delivery, 

PYRIDINE.—90/140, 6s. 6d. to 7s. per gal. 

ToLuoL.—90%, 2s. 3d. per gal.; pure, 2s. 6d. 

XYLOL.—Commercial, 2s. 2d, per gal.; pure, 2s, 4d. 


Intermediates and Dyes 


AciD, Bgnzoic, 1914 B.P. (ex Toluol).—ls. 9}d. per Ib. 

Acip, GamMMa.—Spot, 4s, per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works, 

Acip, H.—Spot, 2s. 44d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

Acip NAPHTHIONIC.—ls, 8d. per lb. : 

AcID, re AND WINTHER.—Spot, 3s. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s 
works, 

AcID, SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE OIL.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE SALTS.—Spot, 8d. per lb, d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 

BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per |b., packages extra. 

BENZIDINE BAsE.—Spot, 2s, 5d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

BENZIDINE, HCL.—2s. 5d. per lb. 

p-CRESOL 34-5° C.—2s. per lb, in ton lots. 

m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. 3d. per lb. in ton lots. 

DICHLORANILINE.—Ils, 114d. to 2s, 3d. per Ib. 

DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per ib., package extra. 

DINITROBENZENE.—8d. per lb, 


- DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£72 per ton 


DINITROTOLUENE.—48 /50° C., 9d. per Ib.; 66/68° C., 103d. 

DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per lb., d/d buyer’s works, 

a-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 

B-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, £78 15s. per ton in paper bags; £79 5s. in 
casks, in 1-ton lots. 

a&-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 114d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works, 

B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s, 9d, per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

o-NITRANILINE.—3s, 11d. per lb. 

m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 43d. per lb.; 5-cwt, lots, drums extra. 

NITRONAPHTHALENE P.G.—ls, 03d. per lb, 

Sopium NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, ls. 9d. per Ib. 

o-TOLUIDINE.—9}d. per lb. 

p-TOLUIDINE.—ls, 11d. per lb. 


Wood Distillation Products 


ACETATE OF LiMe.—Brown, £9 to £10, Grey, £15 to £16. Liquor, 
brown, 30° Tw., 7d. to 9d. per gal. MANCHESTER: Brown, 
£12 10s.; grey, £17 10s. 

Acetic Actp, TECHNICAL, 40%.—£17 to £18 per ton, 

AMYL ACETATE, TECHNICAL.—95s. to 110s. per ewt, 

CHARCOAL.—£5 10s, to £9 10s, per ton, 

Woop CrREOosoTE.—Unrefined, 6d. to 9d. per gal. 

Woop NapHtHa, Miscrpie.—2s. 6d, to 3s, 3d, jer gal. 
3s. 9d. to 4s. 6d, per gal. 

Woop Tar.—£2 per ton. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—Home : £7 5s, per ton delivered in 6-ton 
lots to farmer’s nearest station. Export: Nominal £5 17s, 6d. 
per ton f.o.b. U.K. ports in single bags, 

CYANAMIDE.—£7 5s, per ton carriage paid to any railway station 
in Great Britain in lots of 4 tons and over. 

NITRATE OF Sopa.—£7 18s. 6d. per ton delivered in 6-ton lots to 
farmer’s nearest station. 

NITRO-CHALK.—£7 5s. per ton delivered in 6-ton lots to farmer’s 
nearest station, 

CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—£10 15s, to £11 6s. per ton 
according to percentage of constituents. 

NITROGEN PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.—£10 5s, to £13 15s, per ton 
according to percentage of constieuents, 


Latest Oil Prices 


Lonpon, May 30.—LINSEED OIL was quieter. Spot, £24 5s. (small 
quantities 30s. extra); June, £22 12s. 6d.; July-Aug., £22 
15s.; Sept.-Dec. and Jan.-April, £23 2s, 6d., naked. Rapp 
Om was quiet. Crude, extracted, £28; technical refined, 
£29 10s., naked, ex wharf. Cotton Orn was slow. Egyptian 
crude, £13 10s.; refined common edible, £16 10s.; and de- 
odorised, £18, naked, ex mill (small lots 30s, extra). Tur- 
PENTINE was firmer. American, spot, £47 6s. per cwt. 


Hvutt.—LinsrEp O11, spot, quoted £23 5s, per ton; May, £22 
12s. 6d.; June-Aug., £23; Sept.-April, £23 5s., naked. 
Corron Om, Egyptian, crude, spot, £14; edible, refined, spot, 
£16; technical, spot, £16; deodorised, £18, naked. PALM 
KERNEL O11, crude, f.m.q, spot, quoted £15, naked. GROUND- 
Nut Om, extracted, spot, £19 10s.; deodorised, £23 10s. RAPE 
O1n, extracted, spot, £27; refined, £28 10s. Soya OI, ex- 
tracted, spot, £16; deodorised £19 per ton. Cop Om, 25s. 
per cwt. Castor Ort, pharmaceutical, 35s, 6d.; first, 

TURPENTINE, American, 


Solvent, 


30s. 6d.; second, 27s. 6d. per cwt. 
spot, 49s. 6d. per cwt, 
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The Chemical Age—June 2, 1934 


Inventions in the Chemical Industry 
Patent Specifications and Applications 


THs following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 
from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s, each. The numbers given under ‘“ Applications for 
Patents ’”? are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification, 


Complete Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


“SULPHURIC ACID DERIVATIVES of organic sulphur compounds, 
manufacture.—Henkel et Cie, Ges. Nov. 18, 1932. 287387/33. 

YELLOW MONAZO DYESTUFFS capable of being chromed, manu- 
facture.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Nov. 15, 1932. 31849/33. 

THERAPEUTICALLY-ACTIVE SUBSTANCES, manufacture.—I. G, Far- 
benindustrie. Nov. 15, 1932. 31850/33, 

PRODUCING AZO DYESTUFFS on the fibre, process.—I, G. Far- 
benindustrie. Nov. 17, 1932. 31992/33. 

NITROARYLAMINOARYLAMINES, manufacture.—I, G, Farbenindus- 
trie. Nov. 17, 1932. 31993/33. 

MAGNESIUM HYDROXIDE skin powder.—C, H. Phillips Chemical 
Co. Nov. 17, 1932. 32009/33. 

ODOROUS CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS and products resulting there- 
from, process of manufacture.—Descollonges Fres. Soc, Anon. 
Nov. 16, 1932. 32025/33. 

WATER-SOLUBLE DERIVATIVES of vat dyestuffs and preparations 
containing the same, and the application of the products in dye- 
ing and printing processes, manufacture.—I. G, Farbenindustrie. 
Nov, 18, 1932. 32102/33. 

DENSE BODIES from pure magnesium oxide or beryllium oxide, 
process for the production.—Siemens and Halske Akt.-Ges, Nov. 
19, 1932. 32207/33. 

DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—I. 
1932. 32341/33. 


Specifications Accepted with Dates of Application 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SILVER HALIDE EMULSIONS, process for sensitis- 
ing.—I. G. Farbenindusirie. Sept. 9, 1931. 410,481. 

COLORATION OF CELLULOSE ESTERS and ethers.—British Celanese 
Ltd., G, H. Ellis and H. C. Olpin. Oct. 8, 1932. 410,498. 

CATALYTIC PRODUCTION of amines.—E, I, du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. and C, H. Greenewalt. Oct. 13, 1932. 410,500. 

HALOGENATED ANTHRAQUINONE-BISACRIDONES, manufacture.—E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. Nov, 16, 1931. 410,476. 

A-CHLORETHYL-BENZENE and related compounds, manufacture.— 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. Nov, 24, 1931. 410,526. 

RECOVERY OF SOLVENTS.—E, R. Sutcliffe and W. E, Edwards. 
Dec, 9, 1932. 410,541. 

VAT DYESTUFFs containing nitrogen, manufacture.—A. Carp- 
mae] (I, G. Farbenindustrie). Dec, 29, 1932. 410,552. 

CELLULOSE ESTER COMPOSITIONS.—F. F. Roig. Feb. 14, 1933. 
410,576. 

COPPER SULPHATE, process of producing.—A, Nussbaum. April 


G. Farbenindustrie. Nov. 18, 


6, 1933. 410,598. 
LEAD GLAZES, production.—H-J. Harkort. Apri] 25, 1932. 
410,602. 


PURIFYING ZINC.—New Jersey Zine Co. May 26, 1933. 410,635, 

ELECTROPLATING OF ARTICLES with chromium.—Soc, D’Electro- 
chimie, D’Electrometallurgie, et des Aciéries Electriques D’Ugine. 
July 29, 1932. 410,645, 

PURIFIED MUCINS and solutions thereof, process of preparing.— 
Soc. Anon, des Laboratoires Robert et Carriere, and R. H. Mon- 
ceaux. Aug. 8, 1933. 410,649. 

PROCESS FOR EVAPORATING, concentrating and distilling.—Soc. 
of Chemical Industry in Basle. Aug, 12, 1932. 410,652. 

DIS- OR POLYAZO DYESTUFFS, process of producing.—Soc. of 
Chemical Industry in Basle. Oct. 14, 1932. 410,669. 

STANDARD SILVER ALLOYS, manufacture and production.—J. 
Gallaher and Johnson, Matthey and Co., Ltd. Oct. 26, 1933. 
410,653. 

DRYING AN ARTIFICIAL SILK THREAD or yarn in a continuously- 
operating process, process.—Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken Akt.- 
Ges. Dec,.2, 1932. 410,697. 

OXYETHYLATED AMINES of the aromatic series, manufacture.— 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. Dec, 24, 1932. 410,707. 

MEANS FOR THE DETERMINATION of hydrogen in concentration.— 
R. A. A. Dru. March 7, 1933. 410,724, 

LUBRICATING OIL, process for production.—Union Oil Co. of 
California. Aug. 4, 1931. 410,103. 

ORGANIC ESTERS OF CELLULOSE and its derivatives, manufac- 
ture.—Kodak, Ltd. (Eastman Kodak Co.). Aug. 10, 1932. 410,118. 

HYDROGENATION of organic compounds.—Réhm and Haas Co. 
Aug. 12, 1931. 410,148. 

SOLUTIONS OF CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES or conversion products, 
manufacture.—J. Craik and Imperial] Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
Sept. 29, 1932. 410,152. 

WAx-LIKE SUBSTANCES, 
Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie). 


manufacture and production.—J. Y. 
Oct. 28, 1932. 410,087. 


SOLUTIONS OF CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES or conversion products, 
manufacture.—A, S, Levesley, J. Craik and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. Sept. 29, 1932. 410,153. 

SUBSTIIUTED THIAZOLES OR SELENAZOLES, methods for pre- 
paration.—J, D. Kendall and Ilford, Ltd. Oct, 31, 1932. 410,088, 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE, manufacture—W. W. Triggs (Deberag 
Deutsche Beratungsges fiir die Chemische und Metallurgische 
Industrie). Nov, 3, 1932. 410,092. 

AZO DYESTUFFS, manufacture and production.—J. Y, Johnson 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie). Nov, 4, 1932. 410,106. 

POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS, manufacture and production.—J. Y. 
Johnson (I. G, Farbenindustrie). Nov. 7, 1932. 410,132. 

MERCERISATION of vegetable fibres.—A, Carpmael (I, G. Far- 
benindustrie). Nov, 9, 1932. 410,164. 

AZO DYESTUFFS, process for manufacture.—I, G. Farbenin- 
dustrie, Nov. 13, 1931. 410,192. 

UNSATURATED ESTERS, production.—J. W, C, Crawford and Im- 
perial Chemica] Industries, Ltd. Nov. 17, 1932. 410,208. 

SALINE DETERGENT COMPOSITIONS.—L. Mellersh-Jackson (Mathie- 
son Alkali Works). Nov, 25, 1932. 410,221, 

SUBSTANTIALLY NON-EMBRITTLING iron and steel, production.— 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke Akt.-Ges. Jan. 22, 1932. 410,256. 

OXIDISABILE ORGANIC MATERIAL such as rubber, preservation.— 
B. F. Goodrich Co. June 10, 1932. 410,274. 

PHENOL and apparatus therefor, manufacture.—Dr, F, Raschig 
Ges. June 20, 1932. 410,331, 

ORGANIC ESTERS OF CELLULOSE and its derivatives, manufacture. 
Kodak, Ltd. (Eastman Kodak Co.). Aug. 10, 1932. 410,125. 

SALTS OF ORGANIC ESTERS of cellulose, manufacture.—Kodak, 
Ltd. (Eastman Kodak Co.). Aug. 10, 1932. 410,126, 

ACETIC AND OTHER ALIPHATIC ACIDS from alcohols, manufacture. 
Usines de Melle. Sept, 16, 1932. 410,373. 

ESTERS OF DIETYL-MALONIC ACID, manufacture.—Dr, A. Wacker 
Ges, fiir Elektrochemische Industrie Ges. Sept. 12, 1932. 410,385. 

ACTIVE CARBON, process of manufacture.—V. Weerts. June 14, 
1933. 410,392. 

DIKETENE, process for making.—Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
eals Corporation. Oct, 14, 1932. 410,394. 


Applications for Patents 


CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS.—Baker and Co., 
Triggs. May 12. 14441, 
SUBSTITUTED AMIDES of aliphatic-aromatic acids, manufacture. 


Ltd., and W. W. 


A. G. Bloxam and Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. May 
15. 14655, 

ExPLOSIVEs, production.—Bombrini Parodi-Delfino. May 14. 
(Italy, May 13, 33.) 14547, 

CoNVERSION of hydrocarbons.—British Xylonite Co., Ltd., and 


R. S. Colborne. May 11. 14335. 

ANTHRAQUINONE DERIVATIVES, manufacture.—A, Carpmael and 
I, G, Farbenindustrie. May 11. 143809. 

HYDROGEN-PEROXIDE SOLUTIONS, purification.—E, I, du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. and A. T. Hawkinson. May 14, 14587. 

DYESTUFF COMPOSITIONS.—E, I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
May 14. (United States, May 12, ‘33.) 14588. 

DYESTUFF COMPOSITIONS.—E, I, du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
May 14. (United States, May 12, 33.) 14589, 14590, 14591. 

Dye vats, ete.—E. Farrell. May 12. 14362. 

METAL OXALATES, production.—R. O. Gibson and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. May 11. 14346. 

NITRONAPHTHYLAMINES, manufacture.—H., H. Hodgson and Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. May 11. 14348. 

ACRYLIC ACID NITRILE, Etc.—I. G. Farbenindustrie and J. Y. 
Johnson. May 10. 14158. 

ORTHO-OxYAZO DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—I, G. 
trie. May 10. (Germany, May 10, ’33.) 14147. 

WATER-INSOLUBLE AZO DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—I. G, Farden- 
industrie. May 10. (Germany, May 10, ’33.) 14191. 

DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—1 G. Farbenindustrie. 
(Germany, May 10, ’33.) 14192, 

POLYVINYL ESTERS, manufacture.—I. G, Farbenindustrie. May 
ll. (Germany, May 12, °33.) 14281. 

AcID DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—l. G. Farbenindustrie. 
11. (Germany, May 12, ’33.) 14282. 

RUBBER-LIKE PRODUCTS from olefine halides, manufacture.—I. 
G. Farbenindustrie. May 14. (Germany, May 31, ’33.) 14529. 

ALDEHYDES of the indole series, manufacture.—I. G, Farben- 
industrie. May 14. (Germany, May 13, ’33.) 14563. 


Farbenindus- 


May 10. 


May 


ALDEHYDES of the indole series, manufacture.—I, G. Farben- 
May 14. 


industrie. (Germany, May 13, ’38.) 14564. 
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From Week to Week 


_ THE REMAINS OF Mr. Micwarn Farapay, of Bentham, York- 
shire, the last surviving direct male descendant of Michael Faraday, 
the distinguished chemist, were interred in the cemetery at Clapham, 
Yorkshire, the ancestral home of the Faraday family, on May 28. 


ON LEAVING JEDBURGH LAST WEEK, Mr. G, V. Taylor, for- 
merly works chemist of the North British Rayon Co., Ltd., was 
presented with a gold watch suitably inscribed, from the staff and 
fellow workers. The presentation was made by Mr. R, Alletson, 
the technical manager. 


Forp BANK, Dipsspury, a former residence of Dr, Herbert 
Levinstein, together with its estate of about 50 acres, has been 
acquired by Mr. R. C. Roy, a Manchester picture-house proprietor, 
and the greater part of the land is to be developed as a building 
estate on garden village lines. 


Dr. W. McRasg, D.Se., F.L.S., the director of the Imperial 
Institute of Agricultural Research, Pusa, India, has gone on long 
leave preparatory to retirement. He went to Pusa in 1908 but his 
services as Government Mycologist were lent soon after to the 
Madras Government. He returned again to Pusa, in 1919, and was 
appointed director of the Institute in 1981. 


AN ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, setting out the ameni- 
ties and facilities of the Chemical Club (2 Whitehall Court, London, 
S.W.) has been prepared by the executive committee of the Club 
in the hope that it will prove useful in securing new members. 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained by members for distribution 
among their friends on application to the secretary, Mr. J. Arthur 
Williams. 

THE Duke oF YORK visited the East Malling (Kent) Re- 
search Station in connection with the celebration of the coming-of- 
age of the institution on May 24. The Duke said he was glad to 
learn that the membership of the station had reached the thousand 
mark, and that. on the occasion of the twenty-first birthday cele- 
bration a substantial sum had been provided by fruit growers as a 
token of their appreciation of the work done there. 

ELEVEN LEICESTER MEN employed at a local tyre works owe 
their escape from death from belladonna poisoning, recently, to the 
prompt administration of antidotes when it was found that what 
they were chewing in mistake for liquorice was the dried root of 
the deadly nightshade. A quantity of the root is stated to have 
fallen from a lorry outside the tyre works when in transit to a 
firm of manufacturing chemists. When found it was assumed to 
be liquorice and the men in one of the departments began chewing 
it. Their parched throats gave the first warning of danger and 
emetics were given to each man. 

AN EARLY DECISION IS EXPECTED on whether German textile 
interests shall be permitted to erect about 18 factories in Great 
Britain. One object of the German manufacturers is to avoid the 
payment of import duties. A memorandum setting out the argu- 
ments for and against the proposal has been prepared by depart- 
mental officials, and is being considered primarily by the Home 
Office, with the advisory assistance of the Board of Trade and the 
Ministry of Labour. Strong representations have been made to the 


appropriate Government departments by British trade interests 
likely to be affected adversely. 
THE DEATH OF A FORMER FMPLOYEE at the British Celanese 


works at Spondon from aplastic anaemia, was investigated at the 
inquest at Nottingham last week, on Wilfred Bernard Clark (42), 
a warp knitter, of Long Eaton. Mr. J. K. Clarke, a pathologist, of 
Nottingham General Hospital, said that experiments on animals 
had shown that subjection to benzol fumes had been followed by 
changes in the bone marrow within a very short time. Mr. J. H. 
Rooney, a chemist at the Celanese works, said that in the depart- 
ment where Clark worked fumes were carried away through pipes, 
with exhaust fans in action. The chemical composition of the fumes 
Was a mixture of methylated spirit, benzol and acetone. The percen- 
tage of benzol varied from 0.001 per cent. to 0.01 per cent. He 
had been in charge of the process since 1923, and this was the first 
case, so far as he knew, of aplastic anaemia. The jury returned 
an open verdict. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF PENGAL has issued a statement on the 
possibilities of salt manufacture in Bengal. The principal point 
at issue was the cost of manufacture so that Bengal salt may sell 
in competition with salt manufactured in other parts of India. Salt 
manufactured in Bengal at present costs from Rs.3-3 to Rs.3-18 
per maund, while imported salt sells from Rs.2-13 to Rs.3-3 per 
maund. Tt has been ascertained that the standard methods of pro- 
duction of salt from sea water, i.e., by solar evaporation and by 
boiling or a combination of both, are not suitable to Bengal as 
they are costly. A new method of production is said to haye better 
possibilities. This method has been largely adopted in Burma, 
where pits are dug in the factories situated on the Arakan coast, 
and the water which percolates into these pits is found to be of a 
high degree of salinity. The brine is left for a few days to con- 
centrate by evaporation and is then heated. 


Cc 


THE NOMINAL capiTaL of L. B, Holliday and Co., Ltd., chemi- 
cal and dyeware manufacturers, etc., Deighton, Huddersfield, has 
been increased by the addition of £100,000 in £1 ordinary shares 
beyond the registered capital of £250,000. 

AN EXPLOSION OCCURRED aT THE AMMONIA GAS PLANT at the 
Billingham works of Imperial Chemical Industries, on May 25. One 
workman was injured. He jumped from a height to escape 
the fumes and was admitted to Stockton-on-Tees hospital with a 
broken leg and injured spine. 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION, Lrp., Grinding, Screening and 
Filtering Division, report having received orders for England cover- 
ing a whiting grinding plant consisting of two Lopulco mills and 
accessories; a 15 ton Raymond mill for coal; a 3 roller ‘‘Baby”’ 
Raymond mill for pigments; and an acid type rubber-lined grit 
pump for sludge. 


Sir GEorGe Paton, chairman and managing director of the 
British Match Corporation and of Bryant and May, who died on 
March 23, at the age of seventy-four, left gross estate of £204,920, 
with net personalty £184,103. In addition to his connections with 
the British Match Corporation, and Bryant and May, Sir George 
was chairman of the Allbright and Wilson Match Phosphorus Co. 


Dr. 8. G, Barker, Director of Research to the Wool Indus- 
tries Research Association, Torridon, Leeds, has accepted an invita- 
tion from the Indian Jute Association to go to Calcutta to formulate 
and organise a plan for scientific and industrial research into the 
use of jute in the wool textile industry. His work will include an 
attempt to solve one of the old problems of the industry—the 
adverse effect on wool of jute fabrics used for binding wool packs. 
Dr. Barker expects to leave this country in September. 


THE LARGEST LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION PLANT in the 
world will: be at work in South Yorkshire by October. It has 
been decided by Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd., in view 
of the continued demand for coalite, to put up an eighth battery 
of retorts at Askern, near Doncaster, where the smokeless fuel 
is made. ‘This new extension means a total addition of 72 retorts 
to the Askern plant this year, or a world’s record of 288 retorts 
for the completed plant. 


Ir IS PROPOSED TO REORGANISE Combustion Engineering, Ltd., 
and its subsidiaries, and to form a new company under the title of 
Combustion Engineering, Ltd. (or similar), with a capital of 
£501,698 in 6 per cent. £1 cumulative preference shares and 351,698 
£1 ordinary shares. The subsidiaries are Combustion Steam 
Generator, Ltd., Detrick Arch, Ltd., International Combustion, Ltd., 
Mining and Industrial Equipment, Ltd., and Underfeed Stoker, 
Ltd., and the necessary meetings to consider the scheme are to 
be held on June 8. 


IN PURSUANCE of one of its main objects, namely ‘to urge 
the importance of physics in industry,’’ the Institute of Physics 
has decided to arrange a two-day conference in the spring of 1935 
on the applications of X-ray structural analysis to various indus- 
tries. The main function of the conference will be to bring to 
the notice of industrialists what physics and physicists can do to 
help industry, rather than the discussion of technical matters 
among experts. The conference will be held in Manchester in . 
conjunction with the local section of the Institute, and it is 
proposed to arrange an exhibition and visits in connection with the 
meetings. 


RECENT WILLS include :—Mr. Thomas James Hutchinson, of 
13 Manchester Road, Bury, Lancashire, analytical and consulting 
chemist, of Bury and of Deansgate, Manchester, Public Analyst 
for Bury since 1903, who died on November 4 last, aged 77 (net 
personalty £6,500); Mr. George Herbert Redwood, of Stillands, 
Chiddingfold, Surrey, founder of Borax Consolidated, son of the 
late Professor Redwood, of the Pharmaceutical Society, and brother 
of the late Sir Boverton Redwood, Bart., £19,510 (net personalty 
£19,319); Major Godfrey Mark Palmer, of 28 Hans Crescent, 
London, chairman of the Marley Hill Chemical Co., Ltd., and 
managing director of John Bowes and Partners, Ltd., unsettled 


property already valued at £23,217, settled land now valued at 
£31,256. 
THe Import Duties ADVISORY COMMITTEE has received an 


application for an increase in the import duty on cork insulating 
pipe covering, cork blocks, slabs and squares, and applications for 
a reduction of the additional duty on the following manufactures 
of cork; Dises not exceeding 1 3/16 inches in diameter and not 
exceeding 8/16 inch in thickness; blocks, slabs, sheets, squares, 
boards and tiles; rings and washers; sheet cork shaped so as to be 
adapted for use in the manufacture of helmets; insulating pipe 
covering. The committee has also under consideration an appli- 
cation for the addition to the Free List of seaweed, raw, dried or 
bleached but not further manufactured. Representations should be 
addressed in writing to the Secretary, Import Duties Advisory Com- 
mittee, Caxton House (West Block), Tothill Street, Westminster, 
London, §.W.1, not later than June 23. 
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New Chemical Trade Marks 


Compiled from official sources by Gee and Co., pateut and 
trade mark agents, Staple House, 51 and 452 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2, 

Opposition to the registration of the following trade marks can 
be lodged up to June 9, 1934. 


Petrumite. 547,592. Class 1. 
Ltd., Imperial Chemical 
January 10, 1934. 

Derlos. 548,710. Class 1. Pigments and mineral dyes. 
Wilkins & Co., Ltd., 83 Siddals Road, Derby. February 15, 1934. 

Diluol. 549,645. Class 1. Chemical substances for use as 
solvents in the manufacture of nitro-cellulose lacquers, varnishes 
and the like. Honeywell & Stein, Ltd., London House, 3 New 
London Street, E.C.3. March 19, 1934. 

Cyanogas. B547,293. Class 2. Chemical preparations for des- 
troying insects, rodents and similar pests. American Cyanamid Co., 
535 Fifth Avenue, City, County, aad State of New York. Decem- 
ber 27, 1933. 

Grecidil. 549,865. Class 1. Chemical substances used in manu- 
factures, photography or philosophical research, and _ anti-corro- 
sives. Bush, Beach & Gent, Ltd., Marlow House, Lloyds Avenue, 
London, E.C.3. March 27, 1934. 

Grecidil. 549,866. Class 4. Raw or partly prepared vegetable, 
animal and mineral substances used in manufactures not included 
in other classes. March 27, 1934 


Paints. Nobel Chemical Finishes, 
House, Millbank, London, S8.W.1. 


Oliver 








Company News 


Turner and Newall.—An ordinary interim dividend of 23 per 
cent., less tax at 4s., is announced, payable on July 21. 

Lewis Berger and Sons.—The directors have declared payable on 
June 8, an ordinary interim of 4 per cent. 

Reckitt and Sons.—The usual quarterly dividend of 5 per cent. is 
announced on the ordinary shares, payable on July 2. 

Anglo-Persian Oi] Co.—For the vear 1933 a profit of £2.643,978 
is reported, to which is added £447,259 brought in, making 
£3,091 .237. For 1932 the profit was £2,379.677 and £720,129 was 
brought in, making an available total of £3,099,806. After pro- 
viding £1,071,234 for preference dividends, £302,183 for extra depre- 
ciation, against £320,829, and again allocating £200,000 to reserve 
funds, the directors recommend a dividend’ of 73 per cent., less tax, 
on the ordinary stock, thus maintaining the rate paid for 1932. 
There remains to be carried forward £510,945. 

Fullers’ Earth Union.—The accounts for the vear ended March 
31, 1934, show a net profit of £12,612, against £11.973 in 1932-33. 
The directors propose to transfer to reserve £3.000. to pay a final 
dividend of 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares, making 10 per cent. 
for the vear, and to carry forward £1,830. 


| OLEUM all } strengths) 


Sulphuric, Battery, Dipping, 
Muriatic, Nitric, and Mixed Acids. 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL Led. 


With which is amalgamated WILLIAM PEARCE & SONS, Ltd 
WALSINGHAM HOUSE, SEETHING LANE, E.C.3. 


Telephone: Royal 1166. Works: SILVERTOWN E.16. 
Telegrams ‘“‘ Hydrochloric Fen. London.” 


THE SCIENTIFIC GLASS-BLOWING Co. 


(MANCHESTER) 


EXPERTS FOR ALL KINDS OF SPECIAL 

DESIGN APPARATUS IN SODA, PYREX, 

JENA AND OTHER LEADING RESISTANCE 
GLASSES, QUARTZ AND VITREOSIL. 


PYROMETER & COMBUSTION TUBES IN PYTHAGORAS 
COMPOUND; gas — at 1,400°C. maximum heating tem- 
perature 1,750°C. ist with full particulars on application 
REPAIRS UNDERTAKEN AT OWNERS’ RISK, 
SOLE ADDRESS: 
12-14 WRIGHT STREET, OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 
"Grams: “‘ Sozlet ” M/C. "Phone: Ardwick 1425. 








The Chemical Age—June 2, 1934 


. 
Forthcoming Events 

June 7.—The Chemical Society. Discussion on ‘‘ Chemical 
Syntheses under Pressure.’ ** Catalytic Syntheses with Carbon 
Monoxide and Hydrogen under pressure,’’ R. Taylor. *‘* Inter- 
action of Methy! Alcohol and Carbon Monoxide: Synthesis of 
Acetic Acid,’’ Dr. D. V. N. Hardy. ‘* Condensations and 
Aminations under pressure,” Dr. D..D. Pratt. 3 p.m. 
Chemical Research Laboratory, Teddington, Middlesex. 

June 7.—Mineralogical Society. Council meeting, 4.15 p.m. Papers 
5.30 p.m. Geological Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
London. 








Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘‘ Board 
of Trade Jourual.’’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence) , 
35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 (quote reference number). 

Argentina.—The Commercial Counsellor to H.M. Embassy at 
Buenos Aires reports that the Argentine National Sanitation Works 
Department is calling for tenders, to be presented in Argentina by 
July 2, 1934, for the supply of stoneware pipes, branchings, bends 
and discs. (Ref. B.Y. 7814.) 

Argentina.—The Commercial Counsellor to H.M. Embassy at 
Buenos Aires reports that the Argentine State Oilfields Directorate 
is calling for tenders, to be presenved in Buenos Aires by June 27, 
1934, for the supply and installation of a water tube boiler with 
superheater, economiser, pumps and necessary repair tools, etc. 
(Ref. G.Y. 13857.) 

British India.—The Director of Contracts, Army Headquarters, 
Simla, invites tenders for 147 tons electrolytic copper. Forms of 
tender obtainab!e from the Director-General, India Store Depart- 
ment, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, London, 8.E.1, at a fee of 5s. 

Canada.—A well established firm of machinery dealers in Van- 
couver, B.C., desires to obtain the representation of United King- 
dom manufacturers of air compressors, mine hoists, rock drills, 
crushing inachinery, ore-grinding machinery, flotation machinery, 
classifying machinery, filtering machinery (similar to Oliver, 
American, Schriver or Merrill), sand pumps (similar to Wilfley), 
transporting machinery (conveyors and elevators), in the Provinces 
of British Columbia and Alberta. (Ref. No. 548.) 





Books Received 
A Practical Chemistry for Higher School Certificate and Inter- 


mediate Students. By G. P. McHugh. 
Green & Co. Pp. 117. 2s. 94d. 

The Adsorption of Gases by Solids. By S. J. 
Methuen and Co., Ltd. Pp. 120. 2s. 6d. 


London: Longmans, 


Gregg. London: 


DRYING APPARATUS 
AND DRYING PLANT 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Complete Chemical Plants 
PROCESS — ERECTION — OPERATION 


Works : L. A. MITCHELL LTD. Phone: 


CARLISLE CHEMICAL ENGINEERS BLA. 7106-7 
37 Peter Street, Manchester 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance. Over £9,500 paid 
Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. Appointments Bureau 





OF 


Write for particniars to :— 
C. B. WOODLEY, 
C.R.A., F.LS.A. 
General Secretary 


“EMPIRE HOUSE,” 
175, PICCADILLY, 


B.A.C. LONDON, W.1 


*Phone : Regent 6611 





